








RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND 
“LEAKAGE”! 


HE last fifty years have been a period of enormous 

change and advance in education. The motive force 

behind these changes is mainly political and social, 
aided not a little by saner developments in ethics and psy- 
chology. But in one department of our educational work, the 
most important function of every Catholic school, I find, 
speaking generally and apart from local exceptions, a con- 
spicuous absence of change and of any public manifestation 
of desire for improvement. I refer, of course, to religious 
instruction and training in our primary and secondary 
schools. We have most devoted and capable Catholic 
teachers, who fully realize the momentous importance of their 
tasks, and we have admirable colleges where these teachers 
get their equipment. Whatthen is wrong? Where is reform 
wanted? Shortly, I would say, in the curriculum, in the sub- 
jects and methods of instruction and inspection. Anyone 
who has a wide acquaintance with our teachers knows their 
opinion on this matter. Their reluctance to ventilate their 
views publicly arises doubtless from reverence for those 
higher authorities who have the final say in all matters of this 
sort. Any newspaper discussion among us, even remotely re- 
sembling an Anglican Prayer Book controversy in the weekly 
press, is unthinkable in this connection. To all, then, that 
I say here I would add sincerely “ salva reverentia,” and 
“memor sim conditionis meae.” 

First of all let us recall the mournful subject of the thou- 
sands of children lost to the Church every year. It is said 
that we lose in this way a number almost equal to our gains 
by adult conversions, so that the net increase in our numbers 
is small. So far as I can learn the facts, there seems little 
doubt that Father John Wright's statements some fifteen 
years ago about the common cessation of attendance at Mass 
after our children leave school are still substantially correct, 
except where it has been possible to organize the after-school 
welfare activities which he suggested. Those who continue 


1 Substance of a Paper read last Easter at a clerical conference. The recent 
drastic changes in catechetical methods foreshadowed in the Diocese of 
Birmingham seem to give it additional point. 
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to practise their religion with regularity are those who come 
from decent homes and are under the continued control of 
good Catholic parents ; or, in the absence of those advantages, 
they are definitely religiously-minded children who think and 
act for themselves unaffected by parental bad example. These 
latter are but few; such mature strength and piety are ex- 
ceptional in children of 13 to 15. Hence it is here that we 
find the main source of our terrible losses,—our failure to 
retain the obedience, fidelity and interest of our young folks 
in the giddy stages of late childhood and early adolescence. 
Some of them return later. What proportion remains 
definitely lost both in practice and in faith, who can say? 
Now surely this is a marvellous spectacle. On the one hand 
is seen a great crowd of unquestionably sane folk, of all 
ranks and ages, who after due consideration conclude that 
the Catholic faith and worship are of such transcendent 
worth, beauty, and truth, that they cheerfully cut themselves 
adrift from all they love best on earth in order to gain “ some 
part and fellowship” with the happy possessors of these 
treasures. On the other hand, another crowd is seen, perhaps 
equally numerous, also of all classes and including thousands 
in the bright age of early youth. From infancy and by up- 
bringing it has been their privilege to own and use these 
priceless treasures, but they remain incredibly ignorant of 
the worth of their possessions. They value them at nothing, 
at less than nothing; for they cheerfully disown them and 
throw them away, even though by so doing they gain no 
earthly advantage and must realize, if they reflect, that they 
risk incurring penalties of endless misery! How account 
for this? Possibly they rather deserve pity than reprobation. 
Perhaps some of the fault lies at the door of the adults who 
had them to educate. 

This monstrous evil would seem to have many roots. There 
is the community’s age-long neglect or mishandling of the 
rights of the poor; their homes of two rooms or less; 
crowded, squalid places and often vicious; our lack of zeal 
for their social improvement by secondary education and 
other elevating influences; our tepidity in dealing strongly 
with the drink curse, though, because so common among us, 
it is easily first among the wreckers of home life and reli- 
gious piety; our failure to encourage“thrift, as a powerful aid 
to self-respect and improvement. We have the highest pos- 
sible guidance from authority in these matters—injunctions 
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to elevate not only the souls of men but their bodies and 
minds too. Each of the last four Popes has insisted on this 
duty before us, and meanwhile the one body organized for 
this specific work,—the Catholic Social Guild—is grievously 
crippled in its work by want of funds. Slum life and slum 
ideals, reacting on the faith and morals of our children, have 
contributed largely to the leakage. 

But let us come to our immediate subject—the school. 
Within the limits of my experience, the proportion of reli- 
gious failures is enormously diminished when the child’s edu- 
cation has been continued in a good secondary school, even 
if he or she has to leave at the age of 15 or 16. I say a 
good secondary school. It should possess a character and 
dignity of its own, so that its badge is honoured. The boys 
should feel that, wearing it, they in some way “ carry Cesar 
and his fortunes,” and that the school confers benefits upon 
them which will serve them well in the future and give them 
advantage over other boys not thus favoured. Such boys will 
usually be eagerly receptive learners, especially if they are 
poor. Inevitably, then, a lasting impression is made by a 
good course of progressive religious instruction, given by the 
same teachers from whom the boys receive their Latin or 
mathematics or other secular instruction, and, we must add, 
in an atmosphere that is happy and religious. My memory 
turns to a country which claims, with some justice, to be fifty 
years ahead of England in all matters relating to popular 
education—Scotland. There, there are Catholic secondary 
schools, mainly recruited from the primary schools between 
the ages of 11 and 13. The fees are low, but even so many 
of the boys cannot afford to pay them. However, that pre- 
sents no difficulty, for in such cases the Local Education 
Authority, as the fairy godmother of all the children in the 
district (whatever school, certified as efficient, they may be 
attending), pays their fees for them. I have said that for 
these secondary pupils to give up the practice of their reli- 
gion after leaving school is rare. Something has happened 
that makes them brave and faithful. I cannot explain it 
further, but I am sure of the fact. 

Now if here in England the establishment of Central 
Schools is to be forced upon us, may we not find in them new 
and fruitful religious opportunities? ‘“‘ What?” you say, 
“religious opportunities? When you take the boy away from 
his parish school before he is 12 and place him among 
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strangers!’"’ Everything of course depends on the character 
of the Central School. I say that you have here an oppor- 
tunity similar to what happens when such a pupil is drafted 
into a good secondary school. Parish priests used to make 
the same objection in that case: no such transference could 
be tolerated under the age of 14, and at that age the pupils 
were refused at the secondary school as too old. Lively 
quarrels ensued. Was the boy to be handicapped for life, 
virtually barred out from any professional calling, because 
he was a Catholic? Given that the secondary or central 
school is what it ought to be, and allows facilities for reli- 
gious education, there will be in this new project opportunity 
full of promise. If you can hold a boy till he is 15 +, under 
‘ conditions that add to his mental outfit, enlarge his mind and 
elevate his interests and ideals, and pari passu continue his 
religious training on truly sane lines, I am convinced that 
you will vastly reduce the deplorable leakage that occurs at 
present when the boys leave school. But something more 
must be done first, in the primary school itself. 

Our traditional methods and scope of religious teaching 
must have been devised, one is tempted to think, either by 
grave divines who had long ago forgotten what the mind 
of a child is like, or with the express purpose of producing 
a mechanical “ fool-proof ’’ system which any sort of teacher 
could follow. What a squandering of opportunity! What 
religion is there that can be understood and loved by child- 
ren as they love the Catholic faith and worship! Thoughtful 
Protestants have admitted as much. We forgo these ad- 
vantages, and we weary our pupils with Jewish history and 
religious formulae little understood. No criticism is com- 
moner in the Reports of Diocesan Inspectors than that which 
points out failure to understand simple points of doctrine. 
I attribute that failure to our excessive concentration on 
memorizing things instead of understanding them. Really 
we succeed in teaching little, but labour to make the children 
know by rote the whole catechism and many other things 
besides, to be presented to the Religious Inspector. Of 
course, the due use of memory is an indispensable element 
in all education. But the exercise of verbal, word-perfect 
memory is of only limited value. Why do we forbid a pupil 
to learn his geometry by heart? It is Because of the fear, in- 
deed the certainty in most cases, that memory will then sup- 
plant the understanding; without understanding real know- 
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ledge is impossible, and verbal memory of what is not under- 
stood, nor helped to live by tricks of mnemonics, soon 
perishes. In no way would I deny that certain brief for- 
mularies of prayer or of faith, after they are understood, 
should be learnt by heart. Such is the divinely-given model 
of prayer and other prayers in constant use; such too are 
definitions and other primary matters in the catechism, and 
the venerable summary of faith that had to be repeated by the 
catechumen at his baptism.! Nearly all the 370 answers in 
the catechism, however, so laboriously committed to memory, 
will be forgotten within two or three years after a boy has 
left school. Ask a boy of 16 how it is that the Church, which 
includes not a few bad people, can declare herself ‘‘ Holy.” 
The catechism gives him three reasons. Probably he will 
remember none of them. Then, after giving him the for- 
gotten answer, ask him whether these bad people are members 
of the Catholic Church. Repeatedly I have been told that 
by committing any mortal sin a man ceases to be a Catholic, 
but by repentance he can become a Catholic again. But 
the boys are not all rigorists. Some say, “ Once a Catholic, 
always a Catholic. No sin, even unrepented of, makes you 
cease to be a member of the Catholic Church.”” “* What,” you 
say, “not even heresy? or becoming a Freemason?” But 
let us return to the boy at school. 

Come to a group of boys of 12 or thereabouts, thirty of 
them, newly enrolled in a “ first-year ” class of a secondary 
school. They have passed a special entrance examination, 
and are keen and alert and over the average in intelligence. 
I find them strong in memory work, but weak in questions 
off that narrow track. “ First let me hear you recite the 
Angelus.” (Correctly said and devoutly.) ‘‘ What name is 
given to that great event or mystery?” (Answered readily.) 
“On what day in the year does the Church celebrate the 
Annunciation?” (Only a few knew that.) 

‘“‘ Now express in simple words the meaning of ‘ The Word 
was made Flesh’.” (None present could say that “ The 
Word” means the Son of God. Several declared that it 
meant “the prophetic word,” but saw that that made non- 
sense of the sentence.) 

““ Now consider the prayer that you recited: ‘ Pour forth, 

* Something like a formulary of faith may be implied in St. Paul’s injunc- 


tion (II Tim. i. 13), “Hold fast the form (iworéwwow) of sound (rather, 
salutary or life-giving) words which thou hast heard from me.” 
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we beseech Thee, O Lord’ . . . To whom is that prayer 
addressed?’’ (‘* To God,” they said.) 

“Of course! But is the prayer addressed to God the 
Father or God the Son or God the Holy Ghost?” (Dead 
silence. ) 

“John, recite the prayer slowly again. The words will 
show you to whom it is addressed.”” (Still unable to answer.) 

“* Through the same Jesus Christ, 7Zy Som, our Lord.’ 
Whom, then, are weaddressing?”’ (‘‘ It is addressed to Jesus 
Christ,” they said.) ‘‘Ohno! Whose Son is Jesus Christ?” 
(‘‘ The Son of Mary.”’) 

“Tell me this, Why do we call the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity ‘God the Son’?” (All beaten. At last a 
boy says, “ We call Him God the Son because He became the 
Son of Mary.’’) 

“No! Is there not a reason, which reaches back through 
all eternity? Was He always God the Son, or did He be- 
come God the Son by being born of Mary?” (They still 
answered wrongly.) 

“ Well, then, answer this from the catechism: ‘ Was Jesus 
Christ always God?’” (All answered that at once.) 

“You say rightly that He was ‘ born of the Father from all 
eternity.” Why then do we call the Second Divine Person 
God the Son?” (“ Because from all eternity He was the Son 
of God the Father.’’) 

“And so the prayer is addressed to ’—— (‘‘ To God the 
Father.’’) 

Cardinal Newman wrote, “ Popular religion is always cor- 
rupt.” Rather a truism than a paradox, I think. If popular 
error in these high matters be unavoidable, I confess that I 
would prefer an error which tends towards Tritheism to the 
error which subverts the Gospel by ignoring the Eternal 
Father, a kind of neo-Sabellianism. It arises perhaps from 
an exaggeration of the devotional side of religion. I have 
been told often that in Holy Mass all the prayers are ad- 
dressed to Jesus Christ, even the Pater Noster! I could mul- 
tiply my examples of the consequence of devoting the 
teacher’s time and labour to memorizing rather than in- 
struction. Even more impressive is the children’s ignor- 
ance of matters relating to worship. Holy Mass is 
tedious to most of them. Lack’ of knowledge breeds 
lack of interest. Nearly all the wealth of symbolism 
appealing to our senses and thus reaching our minds and 
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affections, things and actions which are more eloquent to 
us than any words could be, make no impression on the rest- 
less child whose religious knowledge is bounded by the cate- 
chism learnt without understanding. Why have we drifted 
into this terrible soul-numbing routine of lesson by heart? Is 
our faith, our worship, our history, our literature of such 
deadly dullness that it cannot be made interesting, possibly 
even arresting and inspiring, to young minds? Happily mach 
is being done—not merely talked about—in various places by 
way of reform in syllabus and method. Father F. H. 
Drinkwater’s Sower Scheme‘ is a conspicuous example, and 
has been in operation for six years in many schools. 

If the catechism is to be retained in the junior classes, 
we need a newly written, much simplified book for them. 
For young children an experienced, devout and scholarly 
woman teacher might be able to write a better catechism 
than any man could devise. For Seniors and Advanced 
Divisions our present catechism needs many alterations and 
additions. It should be furnished with numerous explana- 
tory footnotes, accurate and interesting. An asterisk could 
indicate the answers to be learnt by heart. Some of the 
defects of our catechism may be seen by considering what 
it tells us or does not tell us about pride, sloth, drunkenness, 
the duty of employers of labour, sanctifying grace, and the 
obligation (is it divine or ecclesiastical?) of Sunday obser- 
vance. I should like to enlarge on each of those six points, 
but I would rather assume that it is unnecessary. 

In conclusion some matters may be touched upon affecting 
our secondary schools only. By Canon 1382 of the Codex 
J.C. all these schools and colleges, day or boarding-schools, 
except only the juniorates of “‘ exempt ” Orders, are open to 
the visitation and inspection of the Bishops’ Religious In- 
spectors in all things relating to religious and moral instruc- 
tion. It is permissive, not preceptive. It is immaterial 
whether such instruction be given or controlled by men or 
women, by Doctors of Divinity or Certificated Teachers, by 
Priests or Religious Brothers or lay people. So far, I think 
these powers have not been widely exercised. Undoubtedly, 
in some of these schools and colleges, if I can trust the in- 
formation I have gathered from numerous former pupils, the 

* Now, in its revised form, officially adopted in the Diocese of Birming- 


ham. For particulars see the “Report on the Diocesan School Inspection” by the 
Rev. F. H- Drinkwater. 
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religious instruction given has been absurdly inadequate in 
the not very remote past. I cannot speak of the present: 
things may now be different. The tendency in some schools 
of this kind, especially in boarding-schools, was to rest well 
satisfied with a good religious atmosphere, piety and the 
catechism. Many priests even now support and praise that as 
an adequate ideal to promote! Certainly piety and the cate- 
chism (well understood) are of the first importance. But 
are there not other things for which time can be found as 
well, which will add mightily to the security and religious 
usefulness of a young man or young woman in these difficult 
times? Why should their religious knowledge be thus 
limited? I have sometimes found that when pupils were pre- 
sented for certificates in the Oxford and Cambridge “Locals” 
they and their teachers had the xovel experience of reading 
one of the Gospels and the Acts, or whatever the book set 
might be. Liturgical knowledge is, of course, a great aid 
to devotion, and to learn the mind of the Church. For senior 
boys going from school into the world, as we say, I am con- 
vinced that much can be done to prepare them to meet un- 
belief and immoral opinions. A short course of Ethics can 
be made useful and interesting. There is a recent book, 
“Capitalism and Morality’ (Cassell: 3s. 6d.), by Father 
Lewis Watt, B.Sc. (Econ.), Lond., of which the Church 
Times said that it deserved to be in the library of the Sixth 
Form in all Public Schools.! 

A good course of Apologetics is of enormous value 
if a really competent teacher is available: otherwise it 
must be avoided. It is a Sixth Form subject. No 
text-book is wanted for the boys. The teacher lectures, 
pausing to dictate a careful précis. His mental outfit must 
include Natural Theology and all the Praeambula Fidei, with 
knowledge of modern criticism. Archbishop Sheehan's 
“Apologetics ” is a good text-book, with additions and omis- 
sions in places. I have had good evidence of the value of 
such a course as this for well-educated boys of 17 or 18, 
most of whom were about to enter the University for Arts or 
Medicine or Science. But the beginnings of the “ leakage ” 
lie in the inadequate catechetical teaching of the primary 
schools. 

* ERIC D. HANSON. 
* The C.S.G. will shortly publish an English translation of a lengthy declar- 


ation on the teaching of Social Science by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council. 




















THE NEO-MODERNISM OF BISHOP 
BARNES 


T is a relief to be able to congratulate one with whom we 
] eee disagree, on having done that with which 

we are wholly in agreement. For those who are not modern- 
ists by conviction, but who would fain study the phenomenon 
in its progress, the difficulty always has been to dis- 
cover what exactly is its belief, where exactly it stands at any 
given moment. On its own confession it is a shifting creed ; 
it claims to be ever moving; the Modernism of last year is 
forgotten this, and this year’s may in turn be discarded 
presently as antiquarian and obsolete. Still for any creed, 
even the most mobile, there must be some principles which 
direct its motion; there must be some definitions, some 
axioms, perhaps even some postulates universally laid down, 
without which no argument or progress is possible. Dr. 
Barnes has at last seen this. It may be that constant criticism 
from those of his own Church has made him realize that he 
needs to state, not only the faith that is in him, but also the 
bases on which that faith is built; and he has made a fair 
attempt to state them. In a sermon preached in Birmingham 
Cathedral on Sunday, September 2gth, he took as his subject 
—we quote throughout from The Times of the next day— 
‘*Modernism as a Creed’’; and in that sermon he set out to 
explain the root principles on which Modernism, as he inter- 
prets it, rests, and the axioms,—or shall we call them postu- 
lates ?—by which it works. The student of religious aberra- 
tions will thank him for that exposition; it is a definite 
clearing of the air; we are now better able to judge how far 
we can agree or must disagree; standing on solid ground it 
is possible to go forward. 

But before we consider these points of agreement or dis- 
agreement, we would venture to blame in Dr. Barnes certain 
methods of argument which, we feel sure, must turn against 
him from the outset many who otherwise would follow him 
at least with sympathy. Generalizations in history are 
dangerous things; the quoting of one or two critics against 
a whole school of thought is still more dangerous; to speak 
of a storm in a tea-cup as if it were a world-deluge is wholly 
to destroy the sense of proportion. This is a tendency we 
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have often noticed in Dr. Barnes, indeed it is seen in every 
address or sermon he delivers; and in the sermon before us 
it is no less manifest. Thus he opens with the statement that 
“‘during the last five years within the Church there has been 
turmoil and disorder unprecedented in its post-Reformation 
history.’’ Upon which his hearer necessarily asks : ‘‘In what 
Church ?’’ Certainly not the Universal Church of the Chris- 
tian world, which has been marked in these five years by 
almost unprecedented peace and order. Certainly not the 
Christian sects, as a whole, in these islands; for it has been 
a period of unprecedented efforts after reunion. He, no 
doubt, speaks of his own Church; he refers in fact only to a 
certain section of that Church; there has been a “‘storm in a 
tea-cup’’ in one of the numerous religious bodies in this 
country, the Church of England, and Dr. Barnes would have 
us believe that the whole world is in trouble about it. 

This is one of the statements by which Dr. Barnes tends to 
weaken his readers’ intellectual sympathy and to awaken his 
distrust. Many more follow. For instance, what real thinker 
would say, like Dr. Barnes, that ‘‘we were passing through 
an epoch similar to that of the Reformation’’? To the 
ordinary educated observer, the epochs are poles apart; they 
are almost wholly opposed. The Reformation period was 
professedly a period of disruption ; to-day ‘‘reunion’’ is every- 
where in the air. Or who but Dr. Barnes would say that ‘‘a 
second Renaissance has given us a wholly new understanding 
of the origin and structure of the universe and of this globe’’ ? 
That we have discovered a good deal more about existing 
nature and have learnt to harness more of its forces to our 
chariot is true; it may also be true that we are groping our 
way to a further analysis of matter; time and space may 
have to be interpreted as relations, and not as entities in them- 
selves. But these things are not really new ; they are develop- 
ments: they were spoken about two thousand years ago; in 
any case they do not so much as touch the question of ‘“‘the 
origin of the universe and of this globe.’’ So does Dr. 
Barnes, so often, before he has begun to propound his thesis, 
tend to set his hearers wondering how far they can agree with 
such a loose thinker at all. 

But generalities such as these have nothing to do with 
Modernism ; they are mere oratorical mannerisms, we might 
almost call them affectations, which may be ignored if we 
would follow Dr. Barnes’ genuine exposition of his creed. 
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Let us rather turn to what he declares to be “‘the primary 
conviction of the Modernist.’? He begins by contrasting it 
with that of Huxley, the typical materialist. 


So far as Huxley and his friends championed evolution 
they deserved to triumph. But they were wrong when 
they pictured Nature as a scheme of laws independent of 
Divine guidance, with mind a mere by-product of 
material change. 


Against this summary of the materialist’s position, in- 
adequate as perhaps a student of Huxley might find it, Dr. 
Barnes sets the credo of Modernism : 


There was, said the Modernist, no blind rule of Nature 
by unconscious mechanism. God was the source of all 
that was. The world was the realm of his continuous 
activity. We might not understand his working; the 
problem of evil might bewilder us. But none the less 
God was above all and through all and in them all. He 
was Supreme; in Him we lived and moved and had our 
being. This was the primary conviction of the Modernist. 


Thus the Modernist, if Dr. Barnes, as we hope, interprets 
him aright, possesses the ‘‘primary conviction’’ of a con- 
scious ruler of ‘‘Nature,’’ Himself the Source of all, the Ruler 
of all, whose ways are incomprehensible and past our finding 
out, ‘‘above all, and through all and in all,’’ supreme, inde- 
pendent of and essentially superior to what we mean by 
Nature. So far, excellent. But immediately following these 
comes a statement which, frankly, puzzles us. Dr. Barnes 
would defend himself not only against Huxley and his school 
at one extreme, but against what he calls ‘‘the Catholic’’ at 
the other, and he goes on: 


The Catholic believed in a dualism of natural and super- 
natural ; 
and then he expresses once again that hallucination of his 
about sacramental ‘‘mechanism and magic’’ with which his 
readers have long been familiar. As is his wont, he denounces 
transubstantiation; he will have nothing to do with the 
priestly character; to him there is no ‘‘supernatural realm, 
opposed to the natural, where we had to look for God’s mani- 
festation of Himself’’ ; and he concludes : 
To find God in life’s experience, we did not need 
miracle. As against all limitations of God’s sovereignty, 
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and equally against any suggestion of priestly authority, 
the Modernist sets the teaching of Christ. 


It is at this point that we would ask Dr. Barnes to make 
his position more clear. In his opposition to Huxley he has 
declared his belief in God, above nature, the absolute master 
of nature, on whom nature depends for its very being, there- 
fore Himself living a life supernatural,—the ens a se, as 
Aristotle and the old philosophers put it; immediately there 
follows a denial of all essential difference between the super- 
natural and natural. Between God and nature, he rightly 
says, there is not only a difference, but that difference is 
radical, that is, belonging to the very essence of God’s nature ; 
yet when it is looked at in the light of ‘‘life’s experience,”’ 
we are told there is no difference at all! Whether or not 
there is ‘‘need of miracle’’ is beside the point; let us first 
establish whether there is or is not, in the Bishop’s mind, a 
genuine distinction between the natural and the supernatural 
order of being. We are not criticizing; we are not contra- 
dicting ; we are merely asking a question. When Dr. Barnes 
says that there is an essential difference between the life of 
*‘Nature’’ and the life of Him who is above it, and is its 
entire Master, and yet denies that there is any difference 
between the natural and the supernatural, what does he mean ? 

The fact is, as it seems to us, the modernist of to-day is too 
anxious to discover clear-cut and absolute distinctions ; in his 
method of argument he commits the very fault of which he 
so often accuses the old scholastics. It is not only in this 
suggested ‘‘dualism of natural and supernatural’ that the 
tendency appears; it is in other similar distinctions, such as 
that between “‘religion of authority’’ and ‘“‘religion of the 
Spirit,’’ so often used by modernists to-day, as if the one ex- 
cluded the other. It was not so amongst the earlier modern- 
ists. In this matter of the rejection of the supernatural, the 
school has gone far during the last thirty years, so far, that 
its very outlook has changed. We-may look back to one 
whom, we suppose, even Dr. Barnes would call a pioneer in 
his own line of thought, and see how he expresses himself 
on this subject. It is true that what we here quote is taken 
from his writings before he pronounced himself a modernist. 
Nevertheless the passage expresses his mind on a subject from 
which he never deviated, and it is a mind fundamentally 
opposed to that of Dr. Barnes. 
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There is, says Dr. Barnes, a ‘‘dualism of natural and super- 
natural,’’ a ‘‘supernatural realm, opposed to the natural,”’ 
fundamental to Catholic teaching. How does Fr. George 
Tyrrell speak of the same ? 


We must make it evident [he says], that Christ is the 
only way to the Father, just because He is at once the 
Truth and the Life—the highest perfection of the human 
mind and the human will; we must show that, as a 
Kempis says, without that Way there is no going ; with- 
out that Truth there is no knowing; without that Life 
there is no living; for as long as Christianity is viewed 
as something complete in itself, which is put beside, or 
on top of, natural humanity—something equally com- 
plete in itself—it cannot appeal to man’s interest as bear- 
ing on the life they know or care about. In the abstract, 
the natural and the supernatural are even more distinct 
than the rational and animal elements in man; but his- 
torically and in the concrete one might as well try to 
work out what the history of Europe would have been 
without Christianity as try to define or imagine the state 
of mere nature apart from the supernatural order. The 
dominant note of that Thomistic and Augustinian theo- 
logy to which the reigning Pontiff has recalled us, is the 
immanence of the supernatural in the natural—the in- 
extricable permeation of the latter by the former. This 
means that, as things are in fact, it is as chimerical to 
explain man apart from Christ, as to explain modern his- 
tory apart from Christianity ; it means that the Christian 
religion belongs to the integrity of human knowledge 
as part of the same organic whole; that it bears upon 
it as much as mathematics does on physical science. 
The merely ‘‘natural’’ man is one who ex hypothesi is 
complete and explicable without Christ; but then what 
do we know of him except as a theological plaything ? 
Whether as fallen, or as redeemed, the only man we know 
of experimentally is related to the order of grace, and 
cannot be understood apart from Christ; his mind is a 
tangle and his work a vanity until they are set free and 
directed by the Truth and the Life. If in the theoretical 
‘‘man-as-he-might-have-been”’ there is no strict exigency 
of the supernatural; in the historical ‘‘man-as-he-is’’ 
there are inborn seeds of a longing after Him who is the 
desire of the nations. And on this fact of our faith we 
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can more firmly rest our argument from the adaptability 
of Christianity to man’s spiritual needs, than on the 
merely abstract and unhistorical conception of humanity 
in its bare essence. Hence Christ’s word: ‘‘The truth 
shall make you free’: for His doctrine is not an abrupt 
and unsolicited assertion, but an answer to the question- 
ings of fallen man seeking redemption : ‘*To whom shall 
we go? Who has the words of eternal Life?’’ Only so 
far as it finds error in possession can the Truth of Christ 
be said to coerce the mind or seemingly to violate its 
liberty ; its proper ultimate function is to set free and ex- 
pand ; it raises no barriers to its progress save those that 
are raised already by the laws of sound reason. 


Father Tyrrell then adds, drawing a conclusion which, 
rightly understood, has its value to-day :— 


This more than harmony of nature and grace, this 
identification in the concrete of two orders abstractly 
separable and opposite, is a point of much value in apolo- 
getic. That Christ, His Truth and His Grace, transcend 
all possible need and exigencies of humanity is true; but 
it is none the less true that in the actual order of things 
we experience needs which point to Him and to Him 
alone as their satisfaction ; and so far as by setting forth 
in detail this need on our side, and this response on the 
other, we allow their perfect correspondence to stand out 
in ever clearer evidence, we shall pursue a method of 
persuasion that is more effectual in the measure that it 
is more concrete, inductive, and congenial to prevalent 
modes of thought." 


The student of the modernist movement of twenty-five years 
ago will not need to have pointed out to him in this passage 
the shadows of events that were soon to come. He will notice 
the tendency, not yet more, to make the life of Grace sub- 
servient to the life of nature; still more at the end he will 
observe the emphasis on the religion of experience. But 
that does not concern us here. What is of importance is the 
utterly opposite judgment in regard to natural and super- 
natural expressed by Modernism of that time and the 
modernist of to-day, at least as represented by Dr. Barnes. 
Dr. Barnes’ standpoint would have been utterly repudiated 
by this pioneer of his sect ; to him he would have been not a 


* “The Faith of the Millions,” First Series, pp. xix.-—xxii. 
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modernist, but simply a naturalist; we had almost said a 
materialist. Dr. Barnes claims that, for his denunciation of 
a distinction between the natural and supernatural, the 
modernist looks to the teaching of Christ; Fr. Tyrrell uses 
precisely that same teaching, in a manner that can scarcely 
be refuted, to denounce the very opposite. The Modernism 
of his time and the Modernism of the school of Dr. Barnes 
are poles apart; they are wholly different things, they are 
opposite mentalities. So far has Modernism shifted in a short 
quarter of a century. 

We need not follow Dr. Barnes in his further point, that 
of the meaning of the Bible; it is a repetition of the same 
fallacy, which invents opposition where there is none. 
Granted disbelief in the supernatural, disbelief in revelation 
must follow; when Dr. Barnes has re-defined revelation in 
merely natural terms, the rest of his argument is easy. But 
when he says that this interpretation is ‘‘the Protestant 
tradition,’’ that it is one of “‘the religious gains of the 
Reformation,’’ then we think we may freely hand him over to 
his co-religionists. Dr. Barnes has challenged not only the 
school of Huxley, not only the Catholic Church, but essential 
Protestantism as well. He appeals to tradition, whereas he 
himself has lost the tradition of his own school of thought; 
he has challenged Modernism itself. 

In further confirmation of what has here been said we have 
but to recall the history of Modernism twenty years ago. 
Students of the movement at that time will remember that 


the rock against which Modernism then broke was the holding 


of a theory precisely at the opposite extreme to that now 
championed by Dr. Barnes. Its protagonist pushed to its 
farthest limit his distinction between Revelation and Theo- 
logy ; Theology, he said, was only an attempt to apply science 
to the Creed. In the end he fell foul of theology and the 
theologians; it was their science that had led them wrong, 
since they substituted their scientific deductions for the truth 
which no words could express. Such, we may say, was Fr. 
Tyrrell’s fundamental attitude. In a more tempered mood he 
wrote :— 

Revelation offers us mysteries of Faith; theology en- 
deavours to translate them from the language of prophecy 
into that of science, and to harmonize these translations 
with the whole system of our understanding.’ 


* “* Lex Credendi,”’ p. viii. 
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Later in ‘‘A Much-abused Letter’’ he drove this distinction 
far beyond due limits, and in denouncing theologians for 
their intrusion of scientific thought into realms where such 
science was blind, he cut himself adrift from the Church. He 
was at the time steeped in the quasi-mysticism of Eucken ; he 
was revelling in the writings of the French neo-positivists ; 
he had virtually broken even with Loisy and his show of 
scientific method ; when he allowed himself to be taken as the 
protagonist of Modernism it was as anything but a champion 
of science. 

Precisely the opposite is the attitude of Dr. Barnes. He 
claims to be first and foremost a scientist ; not only does he 
interpret religion, or, as we should call it, revelation, in terms 
of human science, but he rejects all revelation which does not 
submit to that interpretation. On the other hand, Fr. Tyrrell 
will have none of these intellectualist shackles. 


If ‘‘the heart has its reasons,’’ it has also its language, 
often at strife with that of the lips—eloquent when these 
are silent, dumb when they are busiest. No explicit 
utterance of the Christian Faith can ever hope to equal 
the implicit utterance it finds in that Prayer which burst 
forth from the depth of Christ’s heart and which is the 
embodiment of the spiritual life in its concrete fullness.’ 


There is one more difference between the Creed of Modern- 
ism as expounded by Dr. Barnes and that of the earlier and 
more enlightened modernists which it may be worth our while 
to notice. The modernists of twenty years ago were able 
men. Many were excellent theologians; many were trained 
philosophers. Their power lay in their fresh handling of the 
truth, and in the new aspects they opened out. They were 
not content with traditional statements; it was the very 
subtlety of their varied outlook that was their fascination, and 
hid from themselves and from others for so long the fallacy 
of their position. For instance, what modernist of those 
earlier times would have descended to anything so trite as 
the following aphorisms of Dr. Barnes ?— 


Modernism starts with a trust in God which can now 
be based upon the knowledge that modern science does 
not exhibit the Universe as a miere mechanism. 


* ** Lex Credendi,” p. xiii. 
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‘‘Now’’? Why now? When did science, modern or 
ancient, teach anything else. And immediately after : 


The Christian is thus assured that continuously active 
within the world there is Creative Spirit. 


Is it only at last, by the aid of Modernism, that the Chris- 
tian has received this assurance? He thought he had received 
it from St. Paul, and indeed from Christ Our Lord Himself. 
This ingenuous ignorance is part of the penalty of cutting 
oneself off from Catholic tradition. But when Dr. Barnes 
attacks the Mass, and will have nothing to do with ‘‘priestly 
authority,’’ then he shows us that he is yet more opposed to 
the mind of his predecessor who, in spite of all he taught, 
would have ‘‘Catholic Priest’’ cut upon his grave-stone, with 
a chalice and host as his emblem. Dr. Barnes may call him- 
self a modernist, and his creed the Creed of Modernism. He 
may speak of his religion as the Religion of the Spirit as 
opposed to that of Authority. But no one who has the least 
acquaintance with the modernists, before Modernism had 
lapsed into mere rationalism, would mistake his Creed for 
theirs, or would take his ‘‘doctrine of the Spirit’’ for that of 
the Divine Immanence on which they laid so much stress. If 
his Creed is really the Creed of Neo-Modernism, then cer- 
tainly the old Modernism is dead, and there has risen in its 
place a strange, bodiless creature which the old would have 
rejected as not even a simulacrum of itself. 


- ALBAN GOODIER. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF SHAKESPEARE 


OT Shakespeare's tragedies, but the personal tragedy 
N in the Poet’s own life is our subject. It is a theme 


which has escaped the greater number of Shake- 
sperean students. They have been dazzled by his genius, 
hypnotized by his fame, and have failed to see the splendour 
of the might-have-been, obscured as it is by the greatness of 
his actual achievement. Moreover, the tragedy is not of the 
kind that thrusts itself on our notice. It is easy to point to 
the weaknesses which crippled Burns or Coleridge. Shake- 
speare suffered no such moral wrecking as they. At the close 
of his literary activity, he retired, a prosperous and respected 
burgher, to his native place. He was such a one as the honest 
citizens of Stratford-on-Avon might point to with pride. 
When homely neighbours met the genial gentleman who had 
made a small fortune by stagecraft in far-off London, they 
touched their caps. The moralists of the town, anticipating 
the ideals of Samuel Smiles, might well find in his life an ap- 
propriate text from which to preach to the coming generation. 
For all that, the successful playwright nursed a secret wound. 
The brilliance of his career hid a tragedy which was not only 
his but is ours; for what, if we dared judge him, we should 
call his failure, we are all the poorer. 

The story told by the Sonnets is well known. It has been 
thumbed by innumerable critics, and every suggestion they 
may contain with regard to the Poet’s own life, however 
veiled, has been carefully explored. It is not likely that they 
will yield much more, even to the microscopic examination 
of German professors. The main outlines of the story they 
reveal are fairly clear. 

Here is set forth with incomparable beauty one of those 
ardent friendships of which only generous youth, unwarned 
by experience, is capable. Whoever the friend was, it is 
plain that the young Shakespeare literally idolized him. The 
terms of affection and admiration used far exceed in warmth 
anything to be found in Zycidas or /n Memoriam, to quote 
the first parallels which occur to one. But for vital 
differences, one might be inclined to put Whitman’s Calamus 
in the same category. But the Elizabethan and the American 
are scarcely comparable. As an illustration of this adoring 
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attitude, one might quote numerous sonnets from the first 
part of the collection and the following (XXIX.) is selected 
almost haphazard: 
When, in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featur'd like him, like him with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee,—and then my state, 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate; 
For thy sweet love remember'd such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 


Those who know the world must shudder with fear as they 
read lines like these. It is like seeing some adventurous 
youth put forth to cross an ocean of mountainous waves, 
hidden shoals and treacherous winds in a frail scallop. The 
generous confidence with which this intensely sensitive nature 
entrusts its happiness to the argosy of a weak fellow-creature 
is appalling. For, if the significance of what follows is to be 
appreciated, it must be remembered that the sensitiveness was 
equal to the generosity. This was no crude and callow youth 
who, in mere thoughtless enthusiasm, embarked on a romantic 
friendship, but one most finely tempered both for enjoyment 
and for suffering. The circumstances indeed spell disaster. 
The medium through which that disaster came was a woman. 
The same impetuous self-giving which had made the Poet 
idolize his friend, is found in his love for his mistress. The 
rest can be briefly told: the mistress bewitched the friend as 
she had bewitched the writer of the Sonnets, who, in their 
disloyalty, suffered a double loss. Never quite certain how 
far the man was to blame for this betrayal, he endures the 
agony of doubt, unable to satisfy itself with certainty one 
way or the other. Sonnet CXLIV. summarizes the matter: 


Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still: 
The better angel is a man right fair, 

The worser spirit a woman color’d ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my angel be turned fiend 
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Suspect I may, yet not directly tell; 

But being both from me, both to each friend, 

I guess one angel in another’s hell: 
Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 

If I seem to have exaggerated the effect on the Poet of this 
catastrophe, the evidence for my estimate of its gravity is 
to be sought in his plays. It is customary to represent Shake- 
speare as a sort of demi-god enthroned far above our human 
passions, an impartial witness to the drama of our loves and 
hates, impersonally laying bare the secrets of our hearts but 
guarding behind the reserve of the artist the secrets of his 
own. But the Sonnets give us a clue in following which we 
are able to discover in the plays a wealth of autobiography. 

It is impossible to overlook in the tragedies, the persisting 
motif of love betrayed, of the disillusionment which over- 
takes misplaced trust and affection. These, of course, are 
themes which any dramatist might use and which innumer- 
able dramatists have used. Yet it would be difficult to find 
one who had introduced them with the frequency of Shake- 
speare. Hamlet is the story of a high-minded Prince whose 
idealism is wrecked by a revelation concerning his mother. 
Macbeth turns on the murder of a King by one who was both 
his honoured subject and his host. O/he//o gives us in lago 
the portrait of the perfect hypocrite, and, in Othello himself, 
that of a man driven mad by jealous suspicion. ear re- 
peats the story in another form, giving us the infinitely 
pathetic picture of a father betrayed by his own daughters. 
The treacherous friend reappears in Julius Cesar with its 
heart-broken cry, ““ And you, Brutus!” Other plays display 
the same obsession in less tragic form. Ill-founded jealousy 
constitutes the basis both of Cymbeline and The Winter's 
Zale. Less conspicuously, it appears in other of the 
Comedies. It would be idle to pretend that there was no 
connection between the story told in those poems wherein 
Shakespeare speaks freely in his own person and those plays 
I have named in which he is dealing dramatically with the 
same theme. It may be granted then that his youthful dis- 
illusionment left a life-long mark. It coloured his work; 
it affected his outlook. 

It did not cause deterioration in the artist. On the con- 
trary it may be said to have enriched ‘his knowledge of human 
nature and given a depth and richness to his writing. In all 
probability it might be found that, as a dramatist, it made 
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him. As in so many other cases, art mastered and made its 
own the material supplied by bitter personal experience.’ The 
distance between the earlier comedies and the tragedies of 
his maturity is perhaps the measure of what, in this respect, 
it did for him. 

Nor did it make him a cynic. He retired to Stratford, it 
would seem, a wiser but not an embittered man. He knew 
that, if there are women in the world like Hamlet’s mother, 
there are also women like Desdemona and Imogen, that if 
there are men like Iago there are others like the many honest 
counsellors and faithful friends whom he had depicted. He 
appears to have satisfied himself with the urbane good- 
humour of the man of the world, troubled, indeed, at times by 
the deeper mysteries of life, yet willing to let them bide their 
time, content to take what the present offered without a too 
curious enquiry as to the future. In short, we find in him 
the spirit of the Renaissance where that had been divorced 
from vital faith. 

The point is that he did not, as far as we know, learn the 
lesson which such disillusionments as his, are meant to teach. 
He puts on the lips of the broken and feeble Wolsey, dis- 
missed by the Monarch to whom he had devoted all his 
great powers, the pathetic words: 

Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 


I serv'd my king, he would not in my age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


But there does not seem anything to show that he made a 
similar reflection regarding those who had betrayed his own 
devotion. It is when we realize what might have been the 
literary and dramatic outcome if he had done so that we are 
able to understand the Tragedy of Shakespeare. 

In reading the Sonnets, we are struck again and again by 
the similarity between them, in phrasing and sentiment, and 
poems of a very different character. These are the terms that 
have been wedded to ecstatic praises by Father Southwell and 
by Crashaw. In those saintly singers we find the same quaint 
and rich Elizabethan vocabulary utilized, not in honour of 
human creatures, but of Our Blessed Lord and His mother. 
It will seem like accusing the author of the Sonnets of 

* Cf. Rossetti’s famous Sonnet— 

With thine own tears thine eyes must first be wet, 


O Singer; magic mirror hast thou none 
Except thy manifest heart. 
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blasphemy, but it is none the less true, to say that in perusing 
these early productions of his we seem at times to be reading 
some exalted hymn such as the writers named might have 
penned. The illusion is due, in part, to the proximity:in time, 
of Shakespeare and these Catholic poets. It is also due ina 
measure to conscious and deliberate imitation on the part 
of the latter. They made it their business to employ the coin- 
age minted by worldly genius for the payment of heavenly 
debts. Father Southwell frankly acknowledged this pur- 
pose. He avowed it his hope to deflect the spirit of poetry 
from pagan to Christian channels, and with this end in view, 
he took over forms and titles employed by the poets of his 
day, including Shakespeare. Thus the likeness noted is in 
part intentional. But there is a yet stronger reason for the 
resemblance noted. In both cases, the writers are concerned 
with the expression of a passionate devotion, in the one case 
to the Creator, in the other case, to the creature. In the 
Sonnets we see the raw material, as it were, of what in Father 
Southwell has become supernaturalized and directed towards 
God. This fact enables us to suggest a startling possibility. 
Suppose the transition from the profane to the sacred had 
been made by Shakespeare himself! Imagine that, as has 
happened in so many other cases, the falsity of those whom he 
had trusted, had discovered to him the sin of inordinate 
affection, and that his thwarted love had been sublimated, 
becoming that supernatural thing celebrated by the Catholic 
poets! Shakespeare’s genius disciplined and inspired by the 
holiest type of love! A Catholic Shakespeare—not in the 
sense in which he is even now legitimately described by that 
term, but Catholic in the sense in which Dante was Catholic. 
To realize our loss—it were foolish to attempt speaking of Ais 
loss—one must understand that a spiritual experience of the 
kind contemplated need involve no intellectual decline or 
emotional impoverishment, but that, on the contrary, the 
Poet’s turning to the Only Trustworthy Recipient of our 
homage, though it might have meant a temporary cessation 
of literary activity, would have resulted ultimately in 
dramatic productions far more wonderful even than those we 
possess. The combination in the Blessed Thomas More of 
Faith and Humanism, gives us a hint of what we might have 
expected. But a still better idea is afforded by what men in- 
spired by Catholic Truth were able, with far less genius, to 
accomplish in the realm of poetry. If Father Robert South- 
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well could give us “ The Burning Babe ” and “ New Prince, 
New Pomp,” and Crashaw could write “The Flaming 
Heart,” with what sublime verse might not the Poet of the 
Sonnets have endowed us! The loss is not easily measured, 
but we run no risk of exaggeration in speaking of it as a 
tragedy. 

Possibly, had such a spiritual change overtaken the great 
Elizabethan Dramatist, we might have had fewer plays and 
one more name on the Martyrs’ Roll; he might have shared 
the fate of his fellow-poet, the Jesuit priest already named. 
Had that happened, posterity no doubt would have described 
the fact as “ The Tragedy of Shakespeare.”” There would 
be a howl of disgust from the whole realm of. literary 
paganism were one to assert that the real Shakesperean 
Tragedy is that the Poet underwent no such inner experience 
as might have led him to martyrdom. Nevertheless, there is 
a higher point of view from which to estimate the value of 
human achievement than that for which art is more important 
than holiness. And from that higher point of view, as far 
as our fallible human judgment permits us to say, the 
Tragedy of Shakespeare was the tragedy of inordinate af- 
fection. Whether the victim in such a case be a supreme 
genius or an illiterate boor matters not. He who gives to 
man what is meant for God suffers a loss beyond our capacity 
to measure. Better had it been for Shakespeare and the 
world he has so greatly enriched, if he had poured the stream 
of his passionate affections into the channel dug for them on 
Calvary, and given us, in place of his incomparable dramas, 
a drama of real life—that of England's greatest Poet suffer- 


ing for England’s ancient Faith. 
STANLEY B. JAMES. 











THE ONLY BASIS OF RELIGIOUS 


UNITY 
I T has taken a good many years for the multitudinous 





progeny of those sectaries who broke away from the 
Church in the sixteenth century to realize that their 
ancestors’ assertion of religious independence deprived the 
new “Churches” thus founded of a quality which the Incar- 
nate God wished the Church which He founded to possess, 
viz., Visible and Indivisible Unity. All these centuries the 
creative prayer of Christ has been ringing in their ears—“ that 
they may be One, as Thou, Father, art in Me and I in Thee. 
That the world may believe that Thou hast sent me "— 
but it is only lately that they have felt with any keenness 
that their theories of Church constitution are not in harmony 
with His. And they have read and pondered for hundreds 
of years St. Paul’s description of the Church as the Body of 
Christ, exhibiting unity of nature with diversity of function,— 
“one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism ’’—without understanding 
how their numerous and contradictory sects falsify that 
description. The attitude of the schismatic East is more 
intelligible, for Orthodoxy makes the same claim as “Rome,” 
i.e., to be the one Church of Christ, and so to represent the 
fulfilment of His ideal: a strange claim, indeed, when we 
consider that it is divided into a dozen or more autocephalous 
bodies, with no power to settle doctrinal disputes and in most 
cases subject to civil authority; yet a claim which prevents 
it feeling the scandal of Christian division as a reproach to 
itself. 

However, that is just what the various non-Catholic Chris- 
tian sects have, in God’s Providence, come to feel. It is 
obvious that a Christianity, which contradicts itself or can- 
not teach with certainty, cannot represent Christ, the Way and 
the Truth, or do Christ’s work in the world. So on all sides 
among the sects there has become manifest a readiness to 
revise their position. The famous ‘! Appeal to all Christian 
People ” on the subject of re-union, issued by the Lambeth 
Conference of 1920, gives clear and weighty expression to 
this feeling of reproach: - 


None can doubt that self-will, ambition, and lack of 
charity among Christians have been principal factors in 
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the mingled process [of division], and that these, together 
with blindness to the sin of disunion, are still mainly re- 
sponsible for the breaches of Christendom. We acknow- 
ledge this condition of broken fellowship to be contrary 
to God’s will and we desire frankly to confess our share 
in the guilt of thus crippling the Body of Christ and 
hindering the activity of His Spirit. 


The Anglicanism of a hundred years, or even of fifty years, 
ago could never have spoken thus. Still less could the Pres- 
byterians, the original Scottish rebels against Catholicism, 
or the English Nonconformists in general, whose religious 
individualism was so much more strongly emphasized. Each 
body was intent on developing its own theory of Christianity 
in conscious opposition to those who denied or ignored it; 
its very raison d’étre was some dogma or dogmas which 
others were supposed to have misread or perverted. The 
fissiparous tendencies of private judgment flourished un- 
checked, until sects were to be numbered by the hundred. 
Those who realized the glaring inconsistency of this state 
of affairs with the Gospel ideal had to fall back upon the 
theory of an Invisible Church, consisting of all those who 
held the necessary Christian doctrines, whatever their ex- 
ternal affiliation. Or they frankly gave up Unity as a pos- 
sible characteristic of Christianity. 

Three causes are generally mentioned as having stimu- 
lated the modern desire to recover the lost Unity of Christen- 
dom; the inadequacy of sectarianism to meet the spiritual 
needs of the battle-field; the growth of world-fraternity 
which finds expression in the League of Nations; and the 
terrible handicap in missionary endeavours, due to sec- 
tarianism. The widespread decay of faith in Christianity 
at home probably forms an even greater stimulus, for what 
reasonable man will adopt or adhere to a creed, the preachers 
of which are fundamentally at variance? Anyhow, the scandal 
has at last become intolerable and the Lambeth Appeal re- 
presented a genuine effort to put an end to it. 

It has not been without a certain measure of success. There 
have been many more or less direct replies to it. Anglicans 
and the Free Churches met in conference in 1922 and issued 
a sort of preliminary scheme for a United Church, in which 
an attempt was made to reconcile opposing theories as to 
the Ministry. Only, said the Anglicans, let the Noncon- 
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formists accept the rite of episcopal ordination; they are 
free to hold any theory they like as to its origin and char- 
acter! They need not disown “ past ministries of the word 
or sacrament otherwise received ’’; in fact, those ministries 
have been “ manifestly blessed and owned by the Holy Spirit 
as effective means of grace”; they are “ real ministries of 
Christ’s Word and Sacraments in the Universal Church.” 
Such was the Anglican plea; indicating rather the intensity 
of their zeal for re-union than their regard for their own 
faith, for they implicitly, and let us hope unconsciously, pro- 
claim their readiness to confer a solemn sacrament on those 
who might disbelieve in it except as a mere external form. 
However, the Free Churches fought shy even of this conces- 
sion; they would accept nothing which seems to cast the 
slightest doubt on the validity of their “ Orders,” and, in 
1925, the Joint Conference was dissolved. Nevertheless, a 
great stimulus to friendly co-operation had been given; 
Anglicanism had formally recognized the ecclesiastical status 
of Dissent; the fundamental points of difference had been 
disclosed, and a way paved for further negotiation. It is 
expected that at the Lambeth Conference of next year another 
strenuous attempt at re-union will be made. 

The Lambeth Appeal was sent to the Pope but was neces- 
sarily left unanswered. The Pope cannot canonically recog- 
nize the existence of other Christian Churches outside his 
communion ; that would be to deny a primary dogma of faith, 
viz., that the Church of Christ, of which he is the Head, is 
one and indivisible. However, individuals, representing the 
advanced sections of Anglicanism, engaged unofficially with 
certain prominent Catholics in what became known as the 
““Malines Conversations’ (1924-25), for the purpose of 
studying points of harmony and difference. This well-meant 
enterprise gave birth to so many false deductions that it pro- 
duced no practical result, except an indication of how far 
these particular ‘“ Anglo-Catholics "’ were prepared to go in 
recognition of the Papacy and how little following they had 
amongst Anglicans generally. However, the “Conversations” 
gave fortunate occasion for the promulgation of the famous 
Encyclical—De Vera Religionis Unitate Fovenda—wherein 
the Pope (January, 1928), in laying down clearly and 
definitely the Catholic principles of religious unity, warns the 
faithful against misleading methods of restoring the union 
of Christendom. It was those principles which prevented 
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Catholics from taking any part either in the Universal Chris- 
tian Conference of Stockholm, summoned in 1925 to discuss 
“ Life and Work,” or in the “* World Conference on Faith 
and Order,” which met at Lausanne in 1927; although 
Orthodoxy, in spite of its exclusive claims, did not scruple 
to associate on both occasions with the Protestant world. 
But Orthodoxy has long been communicating i sacris with 
Anglicanism, and several Eastern Churches have recognized 
Anglican Orders, so that its standards of belief are clearly 
being modified. 

All over the world, in the decade since the Lambeth Ap- 
peal, attempts similar to those at home have been made to 
unite Episcopal Protestants with non-Episcopal. In Scot- 
land, Ireland, Canada, Australia, and India conditions of 
fusion have been or are being discussed, but nearly every- 
where the idea of “ Prelacy’”’ prevents union, even though 
Episcopalians water it down almost to extinction. For Dis- 
senters to accept its necessity, or even its expedience, would 
be to deny their whole past, whereas for the Episcopalians to 
abandon it would destroy any claim they have to continuity 
with the Early Church. Only in South India is there, as we 
shall see, any prospect of a successful compromise. 

Union among non-Episcopalians themselves, since principle 
in not so much involved, is more likely to succeed. The re- 
cent spectacular amalgamation of the two main bodies of 
Scottish Presbyterians is merely the healing of a not very 
ancient breach, caused by ecclesiastical politics; and on 
grounds of economy alone had so much to recommend it that 
one wonders it was not accomplished fifty years ago. The 
occasion gave additional evidence of the longing which 
Anglicans have for unity, for the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
himself once a Presbyterian, in his speech at the General 
Assembly, openly hoped that the small remnant of Episcopacy 
in Scotland—numbering about 50,000 communicants—might 
presently “ flow within the stream of one United Church of 
Scotland.” Dr. Lang is a convert from Presbyterianism, as 
he frankly owned to his Presbyterian audience, so his hope 
may be taken to mean that he sees no insuperable difficulty in 
the notion of blending it ultimately with Episcopacy: he can- 
not surely desire that Scots Episcopalians should abandon 
their distinctive tenet. Thus he has given some indication 
of what his attitude will be in the furtherance of union next 
year at Lambeth. 
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The Presbyterian amalgamation, though concerned with 
no question of religious principle, has taken about twenty 
years to accomplish, and still is not complete. Just as the 
“Wee Frees” stood out of the “ United Free Church” 
formed in 1900, successfully claiming most of its property, 
so a fragment of that combination stands out of the present 
union. In number, therefore, the sects are as before, but 
now the vast majority of Scots Presbyterians will belong to 
one organized body. In England a similar process has long 
been in train amongst the Methodists, and, in 1925, the three 
principal Methodist Conferences agreed to a union, which 
is to be effected in the near future, in spite of a certain 
measure of dissent. The “ Free Catholicism,” professed by 
Dr. Orchard, the Congregationalist, although its immediate 
effect is more diversity of belief, is another indication of 
desire amongst Dissenters to recover much that was thought- 
lessly rejected by the Reformers. 

Union amongst different branches of the same sect is the 
more feasible as the absurdity of disunion is the more evident. 
There are as yet but few instances of combination amongst 
the “ Free Churches ” which have separate historical origins. 
Still, the United Church of Canada, formed in 1925, is com- 
posed of Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists, 
but, again, does not include the whole local membership of 
these various bodies. Here it is the handicap to missionary 
endeavour which has inspired this attempt to economize 
forces and resources. We learn from Zhe Church Times 
(June 21st), not of course an unprejudiced witness, that 
“ though bolstered with a show of statistics, it is not proving 
a success.” In America, and in other Dominions, similar 
projects have been turned down. The “ National Council of 
the Evangelical Free Churches,” founded in 1896, is rather a 
pooling of forces for political purposes than a religious union, 
although it has published a “ Free Church Catechism ” for 
common use. ' 

As we have already noted, there is a still bolder scheme 
afoot in South India of uniting the Episcopal (Anglican) 
Church of South India and Ceylon with the South India 
United Church, a federation of Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists. This scheme dates from 4920 but, as it slowly takes 
shape, the discussion of principles and methods is increas- 
ingly engaging the attention of the corresponding bodies at 
home. In 1926 the Wesleyans were included in the project, 
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which involves, once again, the nature of the ministry. Those 
who believe in Orders as a Sacrament, i.e., as the means 
ordained by Christ of conferring sacerdotal powers derived 
without break from the Apostles, are aghast at the idea of 
admitting the validity of ‘“ Orders” which have no such 
warrant. The project raises the whole issue between the 
Catholic and the Protestant notion of the priesthood, and 
is especially abhorrent to the “ Anglo-Catholic” section of 
the Establishment: so much so that a number of its leaders 
have signed a joint declaration, indicating that certain 
features of the scheme “ may be found so inconsistent with 
their principles that they could not remain in communion with 
any Church that formally sanctioned them.” 

This declaration, we may note, is a very useful sidelight on 
what even the highest Anglicans mean by faith, and corro- 
borates what Mr. Vernon Johnson asserts, in the lucid account 
of his conversion lately published, viz., that “ Anglo- 
Catholics,” for all their study of Catholic theology, “ are, 
generally speaking, as far off understanding her (the Church] 
as anybody else."”” These men, then, although they believe 
in their Church, are ready to contemplate the possibility of 
her going wrong! That is not faith, as Catholics understand 
it. Their Church is essentially indefectible, ‘* the pillar and 
the ground of truth.” The man who says—“ if the Catholic 
Church acts or decides thus or thus, she will be wrong, and I 
shall leave her ’’—has already lost the Faith. He is setting 
himself above the Church as a critic and judge, instead of 
sitting at her feet as an obedient child. However, in thus 
supposing that their Church may err, these zealous “ Anglo- 
Catholics *’ are manifestly in the full Protestant tradition, 
which sets forth, in the XIXth Article, the historic dogma of 
the Fallibility of the Church! Why should the Church 
of England hope to escape the errors in faith which have 
characterized the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Rome? Moreover, if all Churches may go wrong what 
security have you, when zeal for truth moves you to change 
your allegiance, that you may not have to change it once 
again? Some years ago, the Rev. Wilfred Knox wrote: 


It is always conceivable that a Protestant Episcopate 
might take some action; as, for instance, the establish- 
ment of general intercommunion with the Nonconformist 


* “The Catholic Movement in the Church of England,” p. 252. 
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bodies ; which would forfeit the Catholic character of the 
English Church. In such case English Catholics would 
almost inevitably be compelled to seek reconciliation with 
the Holy See. 


If human action can forfeit the “ Catholic character ” of 
the Establishment, it is arguable that whatever Catholicity it 
can boast of is also the effect of human action. But why, ex- 
cept that he has an uneasy feeling that the Holy See teaches 
the truth infallibly, should the Rev. Mr. Knox want to join it? 
If he can only bring it the provisional allegiance which he 
gives his own Church, we fear that he will long remain un- 
reconciled. 

This being the religious mentality even of those who super- 
ficially most resemble us, we feel that it is somewhat un- 
reasonable for people to complain that Catholics are not 
zealous for “ re-union”’ on Protestant lines. The complaint 
is frequently heard. Speaking at the Presbyterian Assembly 
in Edinburgh on October 3rd, Archbishop Lord Davidson 
gave it dignified expression: 


No helpful word or act had come from Rome. Mem- 
bers of the Roman Church would not even join other 
Christians in prayers. No portal of fellowship, however, 
could be entered by non-Roman Catholic Christians, 
which had submission graven on its lintel. No path was 
at present even dimly in sight leading to a reconciliation 
road. 


And again, 


The kindred forces within Christendom, except the 
Church of Rome, were praying together and taking 
counsel together to further the will of God as never be- 
fore in the history of the Church. 


As we shall see presently, the Archbishop is mistaken. And 
so is the Bishop of Gloucester, writing to this effect in his 
Diocesan Magazine: 


We are at any rate now in friendly relations with 
almost all the Churches on the Continent; and I cannot 
but think it is the gravest misfortune that the Church of 
Rome should cut itself off from all this intercourse, which 
does nothing to compromise the religious principles of 
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any body, but gives real opportunity for people to under- 
stand one another. I have had an abundant testimony 
from many Roman Catholics on the Continent how much 
they resent the Papal policy in this matter. 


There is even more that is disputable in this statement, 
especially in its last sentence, but here we only wish to 
chronicle the complaint. It is echoed, again, by Dean Well- 
don in a Zimes letter of October 15th, in these terms: 


In these circumstances the Churches of Christendom, 
with the unhappy exception of the Church of Rome, while 
they cannot and will not effect a compromise upon 
matters of absolute principle, are eagerly looking for 
some generous method of effecting inter-communion and 
in the end, it may be, even reunion. 


This reproach may be said to be common form with all 
non-Catholics who write or speak about the re-union of 
Christendom, for all attack the symptom without consider- 
ing its cause. They do not, or will not, see that, if the 
Church of Rome acted according to their wishes, she would 
cease to be what she has always claimed to be, the one Church 
founded by Christ. Let them disprove that claim, if they 
can, but let them not blame Rome for acting in accord with 
it. In demanding her participation in their well-meant 
efforts to regain Church Union, they are asking her to deny 
her traditional teaching that the Church has never been and 
can never be divided. They are asking her to admit that she 
has erred, that her Founder’s promises have failed, that the 
Holy Spirit has not abode with her, that the gates of Hell 
have prevailed. Let them blame, if they will, her intransigence, 
but let them admire her consistency. The new “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ more intelligently owns that the Roman 
Catholic Church can take no part in the non-Catholic re- 
union movement. ‘ On principle, it cannot do so, as it has 
its own terms, surrender and not adjustment, from which 
there can be no departure.” 

May we not ask the critics of the Roman attitude towards 
projects of re-union, to consider whether, on the hypothesis 
that God wishes all men to be one in accepting the revelation 
made through Christ, that attitude is not the only one calcu- 
lated to achieve that purpose? It seems to us that none of the 
many non-Catholic advocates of unity has thought out its 
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implications. God's revelation presumably has a definite, 
self-consistent, ascertainable, meaning, for He prescribes its 
acceptance under pain of reprobation. It is one, and it can- 
not admit of different interpretations which would defeat its 
purpose; the divine trumpet cannot give an uncertain sound. 
Therefore, to be really united, His followers must hold the 
same faith, #.e., must always interpret revealed truth in the 
same sense. This, all history and experience shows they can- 
not do, unless guided by an interpretation itself guaranteed 
against error. The only possible alternative to the infalli- 
bility of the Church is individual infallibility, which, despite 
Dr. Barnes’ appeal to the “ inner light,” notoriously does not 
operate. There cannot, therefore, be unity without identity 
of belief, nor identity of belief without authority; but none 
of the various actual or projected amalgamations of the sects 
looks upon identity of belief as even a possibility, and none 
is prepared to forgo the practice of private judgment. They 
may worship after a common form, they may even submit to a 
measure of common discipline, but they will continue to 
believe whatever seems good to their individual reasons. The 
use of creeds or other doctrinal formule will not help, any 
more than the Bible has helped, to produce harmony of faith. 
The right meaning of a creed depends on its right interpreta- 
tion, and so long as there is no authorized interpreter, it will 
be taken to mean various and even conflicting things. How 
futile then it is for Anglicans to appeal to their two ancient 
creeds as proof of their continuity of belief with the ancient 
Church! Within their own body men are widely at variance 
as to the sense conveyed by these venerable statements; and 
as wide is the diversity of derived beliefs, ranging from 
Modernism to Fundamentalism, amongst the other non- 
Catholic bodies. In fact, one of the conditions of union 
laid down by the English Free Churches was precisely this 
unfettered freedom of interpretation. A resolution of the 
Federal Council (September, 1922) runs thus: 


We regard the place given to the two ancient Catholic 
creeds as . . . subordinate to the inspired Word and 
living Spirit; and these creeds are received, not as a com- 
plete expression of the faith, but as preserving essential 
elements in it, ‘“ in the form handed down through many 
centuries,” and with reasonable liberty as to their inter- 
pretation and their use. 
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The absence of any regret, amongst the bodies now plan- 
ning or perfecting re-union, for the dispositions which caused 
separation in the past is another sign that the true basis of 
unity has not been discovered. In the case of the Scots Pres- 
byterian union, the new Moderator was emphatic in declaring 
that each party maintained its previous views unmodified: 


They bring together their spiritual possessions unim- 
paired and there was no elimination of any type or 
school, no repudiation of any valued element of Christian 
experience, no surrender of truth, no sacrifice of any 
cherished tradition.... It remains for the re-united 
Church to comprehend, not to compromise, those truths 
and principles on which each Church has laid special 
emphasis in the past. 


The conception here expressed is the familiar one that each 
of the disjecta membra of Christendom has preserved some 
fragment of truth lost by the others and that, by pooling their 
beliefs, a rounded whole may be attained . . . a conception 
altogether alien to the Catholic dogma of the perpetual unity 
and completeness of the faith. Anyhow, it is clear from all 
that has been said that, even in the ideal, the union for which 
the non-Catholic sects are striving does not aim at repro- 
ducing the united Christendom which the Greek revolt and 
the Reformation destroyed. The Bishop of Bristol, who told 
the Methodist Church Congress, on October roth, that the 
re-union movement was a “ refutation of the assertion that 
Protestantism was divisive in character,” is too optimistic. 
We readily grant that Protestants are at last realizing that 
it cannot have been Christ’s intention to have His Church 
split into a hundred contending fractions, and consequently, 
are taking various steps to remove the scandal. But so long 
as their system retains the root-cause of division, #.e., the 
rejection of any external, living and authoritative Rule of 
Orthodoxy, division, however camouflaged by superficial 
union and the adoption of elastic formulz, must continue to 
characterize it. Bossuet’s ‘‘ Variations of Protestantism ” will 
never become wholly obsolete. 

It is on this account that we deprecate Archbishop David- 
son’s charge or complaint—‘ No helpful word or act has 
come from Rome.” What, we may ask, about the Papal 
Encyclical of 1928? Is it not helpful to be told the right and 
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only way of securing a certain desired effect by one who 
knows and can be trusted? Before trying to recover Christ's 
ideal of Unity, should not Christians consider whether there 
are not other characteristics of His Church, which are equally 
to be regained and without which Unity is forever unattain- 
able? For, we repeat, the Unity Christ desired amongst His 
followers was primarily Unity of Belief, resting upon His 
guaranteed Authority; not of course a barren faith but a 
“working of the truth in love.” And the principle which made 
the Church One has kept her One. Those who repudiated 
the principle fell straightway into disunion, not only with 
her but between themselves. The only way to recover the, lost 
unity of Christendom is to adopt once more the old specific— 
the conviction that Christ’s promise never failed, that His 
Church always remained One in belief and government, that 
she still exists, that her centre is at Rome. Protestants have 
abandoned that belief and misunderstood its effects. “ If 
Rome is the centre of unity,”’ asks a perplexed controver- 
sialist in The Universe (October 18th), “ why does her claim 
result in splits of this magnitude?” As who should say-— 
“If the law against theft is a good one, why do so many 
people steal?” He might find the answer to his doubt in St. 
Paul’s “* Not all obey the Gospel,” wherein the Church's unity 
and the means of securing its permanence are so clearly 
asserted. The widespread disbelief in the Church’s Inde- 
fectibility prevalent amongst non-Catholics is, we fear, 
largely due to their disbelief in Christ’s divinity, which leads 
them to circumscribe His Power and deny His foresight. And 
their inaccessibility to Gospel proofs is the sad result of their 
growing disbelief in the Gospel: painful themes not to be 
pursued here and now. 

Besides pointing the only way to true unity, and constantly 
directing the mighty engine of her Masses and prayers to 
the same end, Rome, all unknown to Archbishop Lord David- 
son, has long been actively and successfully engaged in pre- 
paring the way for the return of the Dissident East to Catho- 
lic unity. The Oriental Institutet in Rome is the focus of 
manifold activities having in view a sympathetic understand- 
ing with the Orthodox. The Benedictine Monks of Amay 
have been set aside to study how to yestore active monasticism 
in the East. Only last month the Pope founded in Rome a 


* See THe MonT#s, Jan. 1924. 
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Russian College to work for the recovery of the Russian 
Church, the last of the Eastern Churches to be wrested from 
Christian unity by the civil power, to her old affiliation. These 
and similar measures are, we submit, far more likely to be 
fruitful of sound results than any number of Lausanne Con- 
ferences. 

To conclude. That same Lausanne Conference, whilst 
discussing so much else, carefully refrained from debating 
the Nature of the Christian Church. Yet until men are agreed 
as to what Christ’s purpose really was, how hopeless does 
it seem to combine for its fulfilment? The non-Catholic 
sects may continue to coalesce, or, as free-thought developes 
among them, they may as likely drift apart again. Reason 
itself proclaims that there can be no basis for a genuine 
and permanent union than that which has secured for the 
Church Catholic that unity which makes her unique in the 
eyes of the world: the Living Authority of Christ of which 
she is the mouthpiece. 

Accordingly, since the principle of unity is not really 
involved in this general Protestant movement, the Catholic 
can regard it with a certain detachment, trusting that 
Providence will take occasion of projects like that for Pro- 
testant union in India to turn the minds of many to the true 
Church. 

JOSEPH KEATING. 


* So the Archbishop of York seems to anticipate, who in an address on Oct. 23 
at Westminster, spoke of the time ‘‘ when the tide turns, as it is sure to do, and the 
tendencies are all again towards separation instead of towards unity."" (Church 
Times, Oct. 25, p. 478.) Unless based on the Rock, re-union is merely a variable 
tendency. 











THE NEW “ RODRIGUEZ”? 


HE question of Jesuit spirituality and methods of 

prayer has given rise of late to a good deal of 

animated discussion. Much of this has been oc- 
casioned by certain criticisms in the monumental work of the 
Abbé Henri Bremond, de l’Académie frangaise, “ Histoire 
littéraire du sentiment religieux en France.’”’ The Abbé 
Bremond holds that the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
gave an unfortunate bias to the practice of prayer among 
many religious and mystics during the 17th and following 
centuries. The Jesuits who had, of course, learned in the 
school of their founder, soon became extremely influential 
as directors of souls. All over Catholic Europe they 
preached missions and gave retreats. They had often much 
to say in the foundation of new religious Orders and Con- 
gregations, and many of these new institutes came in course 
of time to borrow largely from the Jesuit rule. The Abbé 
Bremond contends that this influence had a very prejudicial 
effect in quenching the spirit of true mysticism, in stifling 
that union between God and the soul, founded not on actual, 
but upon sanctifying, grace, which alone deserves the name of 
prayer. He bases his plea, amid citations from many other 
mystics, upon an utterance of Dom Baker in his “ Sancta 


Sophia ”: 


Whatsoever employment the mind or understanding 
exercises in prayer, by discoursing, inventing motives etc., 
these are only preparations to prayer and not prayer it- 
self, which is only and immediately exercised by the will 
or the affections adhering to God. [And again.] Af- 
fective prayer of the will is that alone which makes all 
other sorts of prayer to deserve the name of prayer (pp. 


343 and 353). 


It is not my intention to attempt to review here the dis- 
cussion which has taken place. The Abbé Bremond’s pre- 


eo 
* Practice of Perfection and Christian Virtues. By Alphonsus Rodriguez, S.J., 
done into English for the first time direct from the Spanish by Joseph Rickaby of the 
same Society. 2 Vols. (Vol. I., pp. xxviii.+878; Vol. II., pp. xvi. +688.) 
Price, 21s. net. Separate volumes 12s. net. Manresa Press, Roehampton. 1929. 
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sentment of the case may be found in his great “ Histoire 
littéraire,” already mentioned, (especially in Vols. VII. and 
VIII.), and also in three articles contributed by him to the 
“Revue des Sciences religieuses" (1927) under the title 
“ Ascése ou Priére? Notes sur la crise des Exercises de Saint 
Ignace.” On the other hand the Jesuit point of view has 
found efficient champions in Pére Cavallera (see especially 
the “ Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique,” 1928, pp. 54—94 
and 291—318) and Pére Jules Lebreton in the “ Etudes,” 
1929, 20 January and 5 February. Despite the length of the 
controversy, many of those who have tried to follow its rami- 
fications, will be tempted to think that the issue which is 
fundamentally in question can be stated simply enough. Both 
sides are agreed that the prayer of mystical union is of a 
higher order and is the privilege as a rule of very advanced 
souls. Jesuit asceticism has never disparaged this manner 
of prayer when it is freely given by God, but: while the 
spiritual writers of the Society have held rather divergent 
views on the question whether it is permissible to aim at this 
prayer of union and to strive by one’s own efforts to induce it, 
they have always resolutely protested against the view that 
the ordinary discursive prayer, the meditation, as St. Ignatius 
calls it, by means of the three powers of the soul, has no right 
to be called prayer at all. No doubt there has been a pretty 
uniform tendency among Jesuit writers to discourage in be- 
ginners any indiscreet aspirations after the prayer of union. 
As the Exercises clearly indicate, the purgative way must 
come first. Moreover, it is important to notice that the 
Exercises were originally drafted, not for contemplatives con- 
secrated to God in monasteries and convents, but for men 
who have come hot from the daily life of the world and who 
have presumably to look back upon a sad record of past 
grievous sins. There is not a word which insinuates any dis- 
approval of the prayer of quiet, but St. Ignatius assumes that 
the type of person he contemplates is likely, if he is in 
earnest, to have to encounter a violent storm of temptations 
and will have hard work for some time to keep even dis- 
tractions at bay. 

Just at the moment when these discussions are much in 
men’s minds, it seems a happy coincidence that there should 
make its appearance the long-expected new translation of the 
“Practice of Perfection and Christian Virtues,” by Father 
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Alphonsus Rodriguez. It will hardly be necessary to warn our 
readers that this author is not identical with Saint Alphonsus 
Rodriguez, the Jesuit lay-Brother, though the two were almost 
exactly contemporaries. Father Rodriguez died in 1616, 
the Saint in 1617, and they were both elderly men. There is 
probably no book which any Jesuit has ever published which 
has exercised so profound an influence upon the training in 
the spiritual life of both religious and seculars, as Father 
Rodriguez’s “ Practice of Perfection.” It was the fruit of 
long experience in guiding souls. The main outlines of the 
treatise were probably drafted during the ten years or more 
in which he discharged the office of Master of Novices, but 
at other stages of his career he was also Professor of Moral 
Theology, Rector, Preacher and Confessor. According to 
the uniform testimony of native experts in Spanish literature 
his book is a classic, written with extraordinary verve and 
animation. Even in the old translation, which Father 
Rickaby’s admirable version has now superseded, it was im- 
possible to be blind to the freshness and aptness of the 
author’s illustrations. After all, that rendering, made 
through the medium of the French of M. Regnier des Marais, 
has its good points. In some passages Father Rickaby seems 
to have followed it pretty closely. As he says in his Preface: 
“It (the earlier translation) has cost the present translator 
a world of toil and trouble. In my veneration for the quaint 
old seventeenth century version, still read amongst us, I en- 
deavoured to base my work upon that, instead of doing what 
I was ultimately forced to do, translating straight from the 
Spanish.”’ 

Father Newdigate, S.J., has lately undertaken an ad- 
mirably thorough investigation of the early English transla- 
tions of Rodriguez. Under the conditions which prevailed in 
the first three-quarters of the 17th century, it would have 
been difficult to print so bulky a work entire and convey it into 
this country without danger of discovery and subsequent un- 
pleasant consequences. Nevertheless, various separate sections 
of the whole treatise were printed at St. Omers and else- 
where. Father Newdigate kindly allows me to reproduce 


* Father Rickaby must, I think, be mistaken in saying that Father Rodriguez 
lived to the age of 90. De Backer-Sommervogel, fgllowed by others, gives the year 
of his birth as 1537, but Astrain, ‘* Historia de la Compafiia de Jesus en la Asistencia 
de Espafia,” II., p.67, states positively that Father Alphonsus entered the Society 
at Salamanca in 1557 at the age of 16. He was born, then, in 1541, and was 75 at 
his death. 
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his photographs of the title pages of two different impressions 
of the “ Treatise on Mental Prayer,” both sent out from the 
St. Omers press in 1627. 
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But the most interesting result of Father Newdigate’s 
enquiry is the identification of the translator of the complete 
work, through the French of the Abbé des Marais. This 
appeared in three substantial quarto volumes in 1697—1699 
and seems also unquestionably to have been printed at the 
Jesuit press at St. Omers. But who was the translator? 


The official (Jesuit) Catalogus Scriptorum {says Father 
Newdigate] puts it beyond question that we owe this 
version not to Father Sandars (as stated, e.g., by Gillow) 
but to an even more interesting person, Sir John Warner, 
Bart., of Parham in Suffolk, otherwise known as Father 
John Clare, S.J. 
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The main facts of Father Clare’s life are pretty well 
known: how he and his young wife were led first to em- 
brace the Catholic Faith; how they resolved to separate 
and enter the religious state; how she became Sister 
Ciare of the Poor Clares of Gravelines, and he a Jesuit; 
and how together they made their solemn profession, 
August 15, 1667, he having been admitted by special 
dispensation to the profession of three solemn vows at 
the close of his two years’ noviceship. After ordination 
and the completion of his studies at Liége, practically 
the whole of his life, except for two short intervals-- 
1680 to 1684 when he was procurator for the province 
at Paris, and again 1689 to 1694, when he was pro- 
vincial,—was spent at the Watten noviciate; first as 
socius to the master of novices, then as rector and master 
of novices, lastly, from 1694 to his death in 1705, as 
spiritual Father. In this last office the translation of 
his Rodriguez, and the seeing it through the press at 
St. Omers hard by, would have provided the good Father 
with congenial occupation. 


It would not, we think, be easy to exaggerate the im- 
portance of Father Rodriguez’s “ Christian Perfection” as 
a work representative of Jesuit spirituality and endorsed not 
only by the enthusiastic commendation of readers in all 
countries during the past three hundred years, but also quite 
recently by special Papal approval. In an Apostolic Letter 
addressed by His Holiness Pope Pius XI., “ to the Superiors 
in chief of all Orders of Regulars and other Congregations of 
religious men,” issued 29 January, 1924 and printed in the 
“ Acta Apostolic Sedis”’ (xvi., p. 142), three authors are 
named, in a passage which runs as follows: “ Most useful 
to read through and study will be the writings of St. Bernard, 
and of the Seraphic Doctor St. Bonaventure, as also of 
Alphonsus Rodriguez. So far from the virtue and efficacy of 
these works having evaporated, and become exhausted by 
lapse of time, it seems to have grown and increased.” One 
quotation, illustrating the impression made upon a devout 
Anglican, not yet a Catholic, by a chance contact with 
Rodriguez, may be given here. The writer was no hysterical 
girl enthusiast, but she became famous afterwards as Pro- 
vincial of the Dominican community at Stone, and author of 
the “ Life of St. Catherine of Siena ” with many other works. 
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It was Mother Francis Raphael (Augusta Theodosia Drane) 
who, in certain autobiographical notes, edited by Father 
Wilberforce, O.P., speaks as follows. She was about 25 
at the time referred to, and was in touch with such men as 
Keble, Antony Froude and William Maskell: 


One day in Mr. Maskell’s library I stumbled on three 
volumes bound in dark green cloth, the title of which 
took my fancy—‘ Religious Perfection.” I carried them 
off. It was Rodriguez. A girl of sixteen reading the 
Waverley novels for the first time would be a feeble com- 
parison. Better was this than any conceivable novel, for 
here at dast I found reality. It was precisely what I 
wanted, what I had always felt the want of: and I used to 
cry out, “ Oh, if I had only had this book at fifteen, what 
a different being I should have been!” Impossible not 
to be a glutton over these books. I read them by day; 
I read them by night; I read them aloud to my sister, 
who was vexed by my enthusiasm and did not relish the 
Fathers of the Desert; and when she objected, I walked 
down to Petit Tor and read them there. I went right 
through them in a week, and then I began again, and 
went right through them a second time. If I ever hear 
deprecating (sic, ? depreciating) remarks about Rodri- 
guez, as if he were an old fogey, I feel as if I could slay 
anyone who does not love him as I do! I think he saved 
my faith. 


But to return now to the discussion which was mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. What has Father Rodri- 
guez, as an outstanding representative of Jesuit spirituality, 
to say on the question of prayer? I would venture to main- 
tain that this one work of the Spanish novice master supplies 
a complete answer to all the criticisms that have been made. 
Perhaps it will not be possible better to illustrate the 
excellence of the new translation than by making one or two 
rather lengthy quotations from that fifth treatise, which, as 
stated above, had already appeared in an English dress in 
two different impressions as early as the year 1627. There 
can be no question that Father Rodriguez recognized and 
extolled the higher prayer. In chapter iv. of that Treatise we 


 “ A Memoir of Mother Francis Raphael, O.S.D.” Edited by Father Bertrand 
Wilberforce, O.P. 3rd edition, 1923, p.51. 
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find a description of the soul’s immersion in God which might 
have been borrowed from the Abbé Bremond’s own pages. 





There are [says Rodriguez] two sorts of mental 
prayer; one common and easy, the other very special, 
extraordinary and advanced, something received rather 
than made, according to the saying of ancient Saints well 
versed in prayer. St. Denis the Areopagite says of his 
master, Hierotheus, that erat patiens divina, that is to 
say, he rather received what God gave than did things for 
himself. There is a very great difference between these 
two sorts of prayer: the former may in some measure 
be taught by words, the second we cannot so teach, 
because no words are able to express it. It is a hidden 
manna, which no man knoweth but him that receiveth it 
(Apoc. ii. 17). Even the receiver cannot explain how it 
is, nor even properly understand how it is, as Cassian 
well observes, quoting to this effect what he calls a divine 
and heavenly saying of the blessed St. Antony Abbot: 
“Prayer is not perfect, so long as the monk at prayer 
is aware of the very fact that he is praying.’”’, This high 
and exalted prayer does not leave room for the person 
to bethink himself, or reflect on what he is about, ‘ suffer- 
ing,’ we should say, rather than ‘doing.’ It happens, 
not unfrequently, that a man has his mind so taken up 
and absorbed in some business, that he remembers not 
himself, nor where he is, nor reflects upon what he thinks, 
nor observes how he thinks. It is the same in this per- 
fect prayer, wherein man is so ravished and lost in God, 
that he thinks no more of himself, nor understands how 
this is, nor what way it goes, nor what way it comes, nor 
keeps any account of methods, preambles or points, or 
how he must now do this and now that. This is what 
happened to St. Antony himself, of whom Cassian re- 
lates that oftentimes having set. himself to prayer over- 
night, he remained in it till the next day, when, the light 
falling upon his eyes, he complained that the sun rose 
too soon to deprive him of those lights which God in- 
teriorly communicated unto him. St. Bernard, speaking 
of this kind of prayer, says that we very seldom find it, 
and when we do, its stay is very short. Rara hora, parva 
mora; so that how long time soever it lasts, it seems to 
us all to have been done in a moment. St. Augustine, 
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experiencing in himself the effects it produces: ‘‘ Lord,” 
says he, “ Thou leadest me on to a tenderness very un- 
usual, and a strange sweetness, such that if it were to 
go on, I know not where it would stop.” ! 


This prayer, Father Rodriguez insists, is a particular gift 
of God, a gift which He bestowes upon whom He pleases, 
sometimes in reward of services done and much mortification 
practised and suffering borne for His love, at other times as a 
gracious gift of sheer liberality, irrespective of previous 
merits. “Is it not lawful,” says Our Lord, “ for me to do 
what I please?” Undoubtedly this experienced guide of souls 
strongly dissuades the aspirant from striving after these 
special privileges. Such higher prayer cannot be taught, it 
cannot even be described, we do not know what it is until God 
grants us the privilege to experience it. He quotes a passage 
from St. Bernard which shows that that great mystic and 
friend of God was content to walk along the lower paths. 
“ Oh,” writes the Saint, “ that the Lord may be pleased to 
give me peace, goodness and joy in the Holy Ghost; mercy, 
simplicity, and charity to my neighbour; with that I am 
content. And for those other high contemplations, in 
Heaven’s name let them be kept for Apostles and great 
Saints.” 

No one who reads this treatise, can, I submit, rise from its 
perusal without carrying away a deep impression of the 
sobriety and sound common sense of the author. He is not 
writing, of course, for contemplatives, but for those who have 
to lead an active life, exposed to many distractions, in 
religion or in the world. Surely the great majority of man- 
kind, even souls who wish to aim high, will do wisely to 
ponder the advice which Father Rodriguez gives them in 
another passage, with which we may conclude this imperfect 
sketch. 


But if the glorious Bernard was content with the prac- 
tice of the virtues, and grief and contrition for his sins, 
and left that other very special prayer to Apostolic men 
and great saints, to whom the Lord is pleased to impart 
it, it will be right for us also to be content therewith, and 
to make this our exercise in prayer, to conceive sorrow 
and shame for our sins, and attend to the mortifying of 
our passions and the rooting up of our vices, and the 


* Father Rickaby’s Translation, Vol. I., pp. 254—255. 
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overcoming of all the repugnances and difficulties that 
may confront us in the way of virtue. As for that other 
very special and eminently high prayer, let us leave it till 
the time that the Lord shall be pleased to call,and raise us 
thereto. And even then when we think that we are called 
to it, there is need of great caution and of much sober 
deliberation, for there are apt to be in this matter many 
delusions. Sometimes a man thinks that God calls him to 
this prayer, because of a certain sweetness and pleasant- 
ness and facility which he feels in the exercise of the love 
of God; and God does not call him, but it is he himself 
that mounts up and meddles with it, the devil deceiving 
and blinding him, that he may leave what is necessary, 
and do nothing and profit nothing either one way or the 
other. 


Let me add that a perusal of other sections of the same 
work would also, I think, furnish a corrective to a widely- 
spread idea, recently revived in Father Bede Jarrett’s 
“History of Europe.’ Speaking of the spirituality fostered 
by the “Exercises,” he says: “It was a self-concerned 
spirituality that now began to command the attention of 
writers and preachers, the soul concerned with its own short- 
comings and determined to fight down these imperfections 
one by one.” Certainly no one can deny that the training 
based on the “Exercises” is in a large measure “self- 
concerned.”’ Can there be any sound spirituality otherwise? 
But those who may read Rodriguez’s chapters on “ The End 
of the Society of Jesus,” will be led to understand better the 
nature of this self-centredness. It was not, as the careless 
reader will probably be tempted to think, simply a policy of 
“safety first; take no risks.” Would anyone call St. 
Francis Xavier a “ self-concerned ” man?—and he has had 
plenty of imitators. 

Every reader of this admirably rendered work owes a debt 
of gratitude to the translator for his patient care in preserving 
the nuances of the original. Father Rickaby has, we believe, 
exceeded the years of the great Spanish author whom he has 
brought within our reach, and we are glad that he too has had 
the consolation of seeing the full completion of the task to 
which, for the glory of God, he has’given so much labour. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
* Father Rickaby’s Translation, Vol. I., p. 262. 
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AN EPITAPH 


HE silversmith Philomedon,' on his way along the 

coast of Hellespont, had halted at Rhoeteium, and 

had noticed a travelling-carriage at the door of the 
chief inn. He had meant to get so far as he could that night 
towards Abydos, to exhibit his new designs in necklaces to 
the silver-shops; but now he thought it might be worth his 
while to linger and sell anything he could to the traveller. 
He judged he must be a tourist, probably from Ilium, since 
there was but little luggage on the carrier. Perhaps he had 
meant to visit the tomb of Aiax and return at once, but had 
come on here for a decent meal. No one could eat comfort- 
ably in the crowded booths that surrounded the tomb. He 
prayed that it might be a Roman. Romans were rich, and 
always bought mementos of their trips. You could add to 
the price without much fear of argument. 

He went to the back of the inn and found the driver sitting 
by himself and drinking. Drivers were all conceited, and re- 
fused to drink with the ordinary slaves. Philomedon got 
easily into talk. Yes: it was a Roman tourist, putting up at 
the best inn at Ilium: but he had driven thence straight 
to this miserable town, without so much as stopping to look 
at the Aianteium. 

“He has gone,” said the driver, ‘““ down towards the sea; 
down to the old road. I told him there was nothing to see 
there but tombs. Perhaps he wants to bathe; the roads are 
dusty. Had he but paid me, he and the whole of Rome 
might drown together, for me.” 

“ Has he got many with him?” 

“Not so much as a boy. He came alone and spoke 
scarcely a word.” 

“Trust me,” said Philomedon, “ to make him talk. And 
once he talks, we shall do business.” 

“ Do not rely on it,” said the driver. “ He left me nothing 
for wine. He says nothing: he looks nowhere. A man that 
is no man. Is he old? is he young? who can tell? One 
would say that a Lamia had sucked his soul out.” 

Philomedon did not wait to discuss this, but ran quickly 

* Philomedon lived about 55 B.c., and was the descendant of the Medon 
who came from the north in 1500 B.c. The history of the family till the 


period of Homer has been published in THe Montu, Jan.—Oct., 1923, and 
Jan.—July, 1928. This is an isolated episode. 
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down the slope through dusty rosemary and brittle fennel- 
stalks to the oldroad. So he soon caught up the Roman, who 
looked, as a matter of fact, quite young, and his tunic, since 
he had taken his cloak off and was holding it over his arm, 
showed bright embroideries. He was standing near the line 
of tombs and looked annoyed and hesitating. 

Philomedon advanced and asked if he could be of any 
service. 

‘“* Are you a native of this place?”’ asked the Roman curtly. 

“IT am from Ephesus, my lord,” he answered; “ but | 
know this place and all this coast quite well.”’ 

“They have been altering everything,” said the traveller. 
“Everything is different. It is impossible to recognize one’s 
way about.” 

““The road has been set higher up the slope, illustrious 
lord,”’ said Philomedon with meekness. ‘ The sea was too 
near. It ate away the soil and the road used to fall in. It 
is now deserted save for the birds and the ghosts and those 
who come down to bathe.” 

“T have been looking for a tomb,” the Roman said. “ My 
brother’s tomb. But up there they have been building and 
down here everything is falling to pieces and nothing is the 
same.” 

‘““ What was the inscription, my lord? I might help you 
to find it.” 

The Roman looked still more annoyed. 

“IT can’t remember. Extraordinary thing, but I can not 
remember. If I saw it I would recognize it, I think. It 
doesn’t matter. It was a waste of time to have come.” 

“Tears at a brother’s tomb are never wasted.” 

The Roman laughed, a laugh like breaking glass. Then 
his eyes showed many little wrinkles round them, and to 
Philomedon it seemed horrible that a man should look older 
just for laughing. The traveller stared round for a little while 
longer and then spread his cloak over a fallen tombstone and 
sat down. 

“It is intolerably hot,” he said. ‘‘ I was a fool to travel 
on a day like this.” 

And he flicked the dust off his legs. 

“ Your lordship might have driven right down by the track 
behind the mill there, and bathed,” said Philomedon. 

The Roman looked with distaste at the rushing Hellespont 
and his face shrivelled. 
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“The current seems very strong,” he said; “ and then one 
catches cold so easily.” 

“Dare I venture,” said the Ephesian, ‘“‘ to show Your Ex- 
cellency some of my handicraft?” 

He took glittering trinkets from his sample-chest and 
spread them on the cloak. The filigree-work made an en- 
chanting silver dazzle on the russet frieze. The Roman 
looked, first indolently, then more attentively, at the really 
beautiful work. Philomedon saw that he knew what he was 
looking at. So much the better. The work could bear in- 
spection. 

“I used to like this sort of thing very much,” said the 
traveller, letting the silver chains trickle through his fingers. 

“Impossible,” said the Ephesian, “once to love such 
artistry and then to scorn it.” 

“You think so?” said the other, smiling crookedly. “Ah 
well, I don’t scorn it. Please don’t think I don’t appreciate 
your lovely work.” 

And his face softened into the most charming smile. 

“As the years pass,” agreed the silversmith, “ the light 
dies from the jewel and the sky. But your lordship is not 
old.” 

The Roman’s smile faded ; and Philomedon did not know, 
now, why he had said that. 

““T must be,” said the traveller, all his fatigue returning 
upon him. “I came here, once, nearly mad with sorrow, and 
now I can’t remember so much as the epitaph.” 

“Your lordship was very fond of your brother?” 

The Roman recovered himself. 

“O yes,” he said crisply. ‘‘ My young brother. You see, 
in him, my family died. I had no others, and I shall never 
marry.” 

Philomedon was on the point of protesting, when the other 
went on. 

“He had been visiting Athens, and came across here to 
see Ilium, and caught fever and died. I never heard of it 
for months. I was so upset that I could hardly write any 

poetry for quite a long time. However, I had left my books 
behind me at Rome, so naturally I couldn’t do much. But I 
certainly was very miserable.” 

“You are a poet, sir?” 

“ That never came to anything,” he said sourly. “ I wrote 
a few epigrams. Clever, but nothing really literary. Or very 
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seldom. Though when I got here—I came with Memmius on 
his first visit to Bithynia—oh, quite five years ago—I took 
the chance of finding out where the boy was buried. I hada 
stone put up. That is what I was looking for to-day. I 
happened to be more or less in the neighbourhood. Seeing 
Ilium with friends. I wrote a really good little epigram. 
Multas per gentes,” he murmured, and broke off. “ Amaz- 
ing. I remember my own verses, but not the epitaph. Never 
mind. That was quite a good little poem. ‘ Over what 
weary lands, what weary seas—And all [ find, dear brother, 
is (thy tomb. Algue in perpetuum—Hail, and for ever, 
brother, fare thee well.’ I wept bucketsful when I wrote 
that, and so did everyone I read it to. In fact it had a great 
success. I believe they still quote it.”’ He shrugged his 
shoulders and then sighed. 

‘“* But,” said Philomedon in an awed voice, “ I—I some- 
times read poetry. . . Do not think me insolent, being but 
a silversmith, but surely those words come from . . . can it 
be that you are . . ?” he broke off. 

““ Do you mean, Am I Gaius Valerius Catullus? Certainly 
Iam. Have you read my poetry? Not much of it was pub- 
lished, and certainly the best was not.” 

““O gracious and most kind gods! You are the Catullus 
who wrote that? We knew chiefly your wit that made us 
laugh: but ¢hat?_ I have wept over it, though your brother 
was not mine. But you have made him all men’s brother... 
for his sake you yourself are made the brother of all the 
world.” 

Catullus became lost in memories. 

“I,” said the silversmith, “ have passed close to your 
home. Who is ignorant that you lived on Lake Benacus? on 
the promontory Sirmio. . ._ I have travelled through those 
cities—Brixia! Vicentia! Verona! What craftsmen! What 
a land! How soft, how laughing! Look at our scorched 
Asia!” 

“I should not have called it soft,”’ said Catullus, rousing 
himself. “ The winds came sharp from the Alps. Ah well, 
that is over.” 

Philomedon stared. 

“No one,” said Catullus, “ can live in his own house now- 
adays. Not that I should care to.* 

“Your lordship has no doubt become a Roman of Rome.” 
He made no answer, being disturbed by things unforgot- 
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ten, but that had been, for so long, forbidden to.speak to him. 
Yes—the lake had laughed! Such a lake! such laughter! 
Better, bathing there, better even than the yacht that had 
gone careering through these very waters of the Hellespont! 
He stared at the Hellespont, but could not see it for the 
glitter of the dear lake so distant. The country-house 
perched up there—the vaulted stairway down which you ran— 
then the glorious leap into the yellow sunlight and the water, 
under the crisp breeze from the Alps! And at once, by con- 
trast, Rome, and the leaden noon, and the tall houses suffo- 
cating under the Roman sun, and for sparkling water, the 
fashionable sea of Baiae. What an exchange! But could 
it have been helped? Never. Of course he had to go to the 
devouring city. Visitors kept asking when he was due to 
go there. Julius Czsar himself had taken it for granted he 
would go there. Verona! What sort of a town was that for 
a man who had his career to make? Career! Even those 
who loved him—because they loved him and hoped so much 
from him—sent him to Rome to make his career. Silly. They 
should have known he couldn’t have managed it on the money 
they gave him. Money! Those overwhelming nobles among 
whom he felt sucha boor. . . such a mere provincial. Money 
made their life so cumbrous—still, they had it, and he hadn't. 
The tiny pink house at Tibur—mortgaged. Mortgaged be- 
cause she——. He sat up again, abruptly. ‘‘ Did you read 
any more of my poetry?” he said to Philomedon, who had 
respected his absorption. 

“ But,” said the Asiatic, prepared to cringe, “ but not the 
Briton nor the Indian could be ignorant of the Sparrow!” 
and he murmured the first words: “ Passer, deliciae meae 
puellae...” 

“Oh, I entreat you,” cried Catullus, really stung, and hold- 
ing up his hand. “ Not in your smooth, anointed voice—it 
went lightly, it was gay... ‘ Sparrow, my Dear One’s dar- 
ling...’” He quoted a line or two. ‘* My heart’s sore 
load.’ Would you believe it? Straight after writing that I 
went and played a game of football! I'd learnt it in Sparta, 
and taught our slave-boys at Sirmio to play it, in the field by 
the lake. At Rome, how provincial they thought it. But I 
loved it. Black and blue...” 

“But the sparrow died?” prompted Philomedon. 

‘“* Ah— Mourn, goddesses of love, and mourn, ye lovelings, 
and mourn, Love’s court-elect!’ Yes, and that was a good 
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little song, too. ‘ Fluttering here and there, to his one only 
Queen made he his tiny song’! Oh,” cried the poet, “ that 
really was quite charming! ‘ Sed circumsiliens modo huc, 
modo illuc, Ad solam dominam usque pipilabat! They 
turned up their noses at that vulgar word! Vulgar? not a 
bit. The only word. So were the next lines—the only pos- 
sible lines. ‘ Qui munc it per iter tenebricosum...’ All the 
little syllables— it—per—iter ’—poor little ghost, flitting 
down the shadowy path—/exebricosum—treally how clever of 
me to have kept that word so long, yet so light; so light yet 
so sonorous. Like your delicate, strong silver-work,” said 
Catullus, with his delightful smile that had made so many 
friends. ‘‘‘ Poor, dainty little Sparrow! All for thy sake my 
Dear One’s lovely eyes are red and Oh so swollen with her 
crying ’!” 

“The tears,” said Philomedon, “ are nearly in my own! 
I expect ske wept unconsolably.” 

“Oh no, she didn’t,” said Catullus, who sprang away from 
sympathy, “I remember I thought she ought to have: but 
she wouldn’t have dreamed of letting her eyes get red. Ox- 
eyed Clytemnestra!’’ he said with such abrupt savagery that 
the silversmith for a moment sat paralysed. 

Catullus brooded. 

“ Catullus,”” said Philomedon, in whom the god whispered 
suddenly as was his wont: “ Your words are light, but your 
soul is harsh. All this time you have spoken bitterly. And 
already in that playful poem there was a drop of poison, per- 
haps of fear. When you wrote of the sparrow flitting down 
the path whereby no traveller returns, you foresaw—yet 
blindly—that you were that lady’s plaything and would die 
between her hands, and you hoped she would grieve and knew 
she would not. You called Love, in her, a ‘fever,’ because in 
you it was; but in her—no, no!” 

“You are a strange man,” said the Roman, looking side- 
ways at him, “ fora silversmith.” 

“In me two men, or a man and a god, have always striven 
for the mastery. But ask your own soul. You may have 
slept for years: but even in sleep, a man dreams. Let your 
soul tell you the dreams that rise up like mists from the 
waters of forgetfulness.” . 

“ True; soon enough, I was in fierce love with Love: no 
more breeze from any Alps nor summons from the playing- 
fields! ‘ Life, Lesbia! Life and love! And as for the growls 
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of grim old graybeards, rate them together at but a farthing’s 
worth. The sun shall set and set—but ever suns return: for 
you and me, when once our little light is set, one long, long 
night remains to be slept through. Give me a hundred kisses, 
and a thousand, and then a thousand more—numberless as 
the number of the sands, or the stars—Ah, love-distraught 
Catullus!’ Yes, I became reckless, and in all recklessness is 
the ghost of Death; I wanted what you Greeks call the In- 
finite; and he who wants the Infinite must be a god or mad. 
Through her, I would fain grasp the Limitless, and lost even 
what I possessed.” 

“He who would grasp the Infinite,” said Philomedon, 
“slips into the Void. Yet, what is man’s life, in prison? Better 
to catch at nothingness, than, drawing a circle, to remain 
sphered within it.” 

“* He, to my seeing ’,”’ quoted Catullus, forgetting his 
companion and trembling violently, “‘ is what God is—he— 
God forgive me—is higher still than Godhead, who, kneeling 
at thy knee, gazes on thee—gazes, listening to thy laugh’s 
music. Ah, luckless I! robbed of myself am I—for no 
sooner, Lesbia, than Thee do I behold, than am I no more I.’ 
You are right, silversmith. I poured my soul into her, and 
she was no infinite, but the void. / lived no more. Perhaps 
you don know, silversmith, that my more-than-goddess 
Lesbia was that Clodia, the yet more infamous sister of 
Clodius the utterly most infamous? What mattered it, how- 
ever, that those poisoners rotted with evil drugs mere bodies, 
when with worse drugs she was making my soul putrefy? 
What matter, that they played comedies in temples and blas- 
phemed gods, when she made the god die out of my own 
soul? that their life was vile, seeing that I, who had slain 
my sins for her sake, was slain into herself, who was all sin?” 

“ This is beyond all foolishness,” said Philomedon. 

“I was a fool; yet could I have helped it? A boy, fresh 
to Rome, a boy, not twenty; she, the most triumphant of 
Rome’s ladies? And I, imagining that I held her enthralled. 
.. Fool, and fooled. Yes!” 

“Catullus, Catullus,” cried the other, refusing to be re- 
minded by the nobleman of his humble estate, and speaking 
as the god, that was half of him, spoke within him, “ you were 
not merely fooled. If she was new to your inexperience, so 
were you, genius-gone-mad-with-love, to her. She knew the 
Roman lovers; but with you, she did not know what to do. 
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At once, your glorious boyish wooing swept her from her 
feet: even later, you must have bewildered her. No! more 
than that, Catullus! There was that in her which you alone 
awakened. If she was bad, it was the rottenness of the best, 
and the best was not even yet all rotten.”’ 

““I was a fool. I asked her to divorce her husband, and 
then marry me!” 

“And,” said Philomedon eagerly, “I warrant she said 
Yes, and meant it.” 

‘““She said Yes—for indeed I bewildered her. She said 
Yes, to gain time, to re-learn herself. Then she drew back. 
She bewailed her fate. She was held... were she but free! 
Then she confessed. She could not. She was, she said, in 
Rome’s blood, and Rome in hers. Tear herself out of Rome, 
Rome out of her? Never. Ah! what a woman says to the 
lad sick for her, go write it in the winds and the whirling 
wave.” 

“Rome laughed at you?” 

‘““ But I struck back. I wrote to myself, ‘ What you see is 
done for, deem it done with. Now is your heart hard!’ But 
it wasn’t. I returned to prayers. She said she would take 
me back. I tasted the perfect joy.” 

Philomedon sighed. ‘‘ That could not last,” said he. 

‘““T burned my angry poems. But no. After that manner 
of quarrel, love cannot be revived. She had had enough of 
me. I was tedious to her. She nagged at me—with her 
husband there! Would you believe it, Ephesian, but even then 
I would deceive myself. I tried to hide from my heart that 
she no more loved me, but not yet would I let myself surmise 
the truth. Before God, I believe that she did not dare to let 
me know that her new devotion to her husband was a mask. 
When I saw Quinctius courting her, I humbled myself—I 
begged him not totempt her. Tempt 4er? And when in the 
series of rivals I found the man that I had held dearest friend 
among friends—well, by then, who my rivals were mattered 
no more. They might be all of Rome: yet I could not stop 
loving with that horrible thing that love now was within me. 
Who could have been more loyal than I had been? yet now, 
so low, so low, my Lesbia, was I dragged—so, by thy fault, 
had my soul ruined itself by its gwn law of loving, that 
no more might it wish well to thee, shouldst thou become 
purity’s own self; nor cease to love thee, shouldst thou sin 
out all sins.” 
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“| fear there was worse in store for you. You had seen— 
strange vision—that though hotter still your love, by far more 
cheap and vile she now seemed to you; because so vile a 
blow struck at a heart that loves, drives it to madder love, 
yet to—did you not hate? did you not come, in the midst of 
your love, to hate?” 

“IT love and I hate,” cried Catullus madly, “ and I am on 
the rack.” 

There was a long pause. 

“I shall see you, silversmith, no more,” said Catullus after 
a while very wearily. ‘So why should I not tell you what 
I have told sofar tono one? I recovered from that madness, 
if you would judge me now recovered: I wrote one poem 
that never has been read by another, and in it, I spoke like a 
man still weak after his madness, but seeing at last with 
clear eye, no more boy-like, nor with that agelessness that 
love puts into man and boy alike, but just truthfully. Ina 
way, I began to hope. I wrote thus, silversmith, ‘ If there 
be any solace to a man who muses upon past deeds rightly 
done, who sees that he has been true to love, ‘nor ever violated 
sworn allegiance, nor in any covenant abused the Name of 
God to the undoing of his fellows—then many a joy awaits 
thee, O Catullus, in the far years to come, born to thee out 
of this barren love of thine. For whatsoe’er of good a man 
may say or do unto his neighbour, all this by thee hath been 
said and hath been done. And all this, done and said, was 
trusted to a heart that knew no gratitude, and all this hath 
been lost. Therefore, why keep thee any longer on the rack? 
Nay, stablish thyself in soul: draw thy footsteps home, all 
the way home. O cease to grieve. God asks no grief from 
thee.” “ But it is hard, in an hour, to lay aside the love of 
years!" ‘Hard is it; yet ‘hat, how best thou canst, thou 
must accomplish. There is thy one salvation; ¢here, canst 
thou, canst thou not, carry thy conquest through. O God, 
if pity be aught of thine, if ever unto any, even at death’s 
brink, thou broughtest aid, on me most wretched look, and 
if indeed I have lived my life sincerely, rend out this plague 
and poison from my heart, that stealing through all my flesh 
and numbing it, has slain in my heart’s heart all pulse of 

joy. O now no more I pray my old prayer, that she may 
love me back; nor for that thing impossible, that she choose 
to be chaste. For my own self I pray, for health, and that I 
may strip off this loathely illness. O God, grant me this 
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prayer, if ever I have served thee.’ Yes, I wrote that.” 

They again sat silent, and the wind rose and ruffled the 
Hellespont. Philomedon shivered. 

“That was the end of your versifying,” he said, “ but it 
was not the beginning of a cure.” 

“Death is a cure,” said he. “I could write just once 
more, sending a couple of my friends to wish her life and 
luck among her profligates, and bidding her look back no 
more for any love of mine, that by her fault had died, as dies 
on the field’s fringe the flower, touched by the passing 
plough.” 

‘“* Oh,” said Philomedon, “ that was not death. Your love, 
maybe, was dying: dying things let go of what once they 
held so tightly—they let go easily—just a little sadly, as sunset 
is sad. It was not death yet.” 

““ When death came,” said Catullus, and hell looked out 
of his eyes, “ it came by way of murder. I murdered love. 
I parodied my poetry. ‘ Caeli, Lesbia nostra, Lesbia illa.. 
Lesbia, our splendid Lesbia, splendid Lesbia whom more than 
kith and kin, more than self, more than all life I loved. .. 
now at the cross-roads...” Catullus stood up, and again his 
laugh was like the shattering of glass. “‘ Magnanimos Remi 
nepotes!’ Good luck to them, and good luck to you, silver- 
smith. And gods, what can the hour be?” 

Philomedon, in much perturbation, began to gather up his 
jewellery, that Catullus, leaping up, had scattered. As he did 
so, he noticed the lichen-crusted lettering on the tombstone 


where they had been sitting. ‘“/ perpetuum ’’—the words 
recalled the heartbroken little poem. He looked more closely. 
“In perpetuum, frater...’’ His blood ran chill. He looked 
still more closely. It was the very poem. “ Catullus, 
look...” 


They stooped, and in the failing light deciphered the 
words. 

“It is the very stone, Catullus.”” 

“Impossible. / never had those words engraven on it.” 

“Yet there they are. Crowded in, under your own brief 
epitaph. ‘ Fratri dulcissimo, in quo domus nostra tota 
sepulta est.’ And then your name. Who can have carved 
the verses? Someone who knew and adored them... Some 
wandering friend... Catullus, it is the very stone.” 

“ How extremely odd,” said Catullus. ‘“ Fancy! we have 
been sitting on it all this time. I ought to have it put up- 
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right again some time. Really there ought to be a depart- 
ment to look after these things. But I had better hurry. 
It must be quite late.” 

“Catullus, Catullus,” cried Philomedon. “ You cannot 
leave it thus. Give him one prayer—one salutation to his 
forgotten ghost.” 

“It would have been useful to forget a great deal more,” 
said the man who had been a poet. “ It was a fool’s act to 
come at all, and sheer madness to stop talking to you about 
dead things.” 

“Though dead, they have their ghosts, and you have seen 
them. Why, from the Avernus of your soul, the ghosts of 
poems have arisen and hardly a word have you forgotten.” 

“O,” said Catullus, walking very fast, “ that is not as- 
tonishing. I have kept most of my parchments and carry 
them round with me and from time to time I read them, and 
wonder why I can’t do anything so good nowadays. Better 
burn them. There’s no money to be made from those sort 
of crude verses.” 

Philomedon could not endure the thought that the poems 
might be burned. Indeed, indeed, the soul had been sucked 
from this wretched man. 

““O my most excellent lord Catullus,” he kept imploring. 
“Do not work sucha crime. Hold them secret, if you will— 
I will say nothing. But reckon them not by gold’s worth. 
God breathed them into you.” 

“Silence!” he said angrily. ‘‘ The more they are the 
god’s, the more I hate them, and him. What right had he 
to make me a plaything thus? What right had he, thus to 
throw me, poor lad, into that abyss of love, telling me he was 
lifting me up to heaven? What was I—that might have been 
I—did he not destroy? What have I been or done? Have I 
had wealth? or health? have I worked for Rome or senate? 
Am I now evena poet? No. Too young was I made a god 
and throned above Olympus: too young I went down to 
Orcus and haunted hell. My very friends—their heartstrings 
are disentangled from my soul. They shall not know what 
I have written, and I will forget it. No. I will burn the 
parchments.” 

Philomedon set his teeth. Roughly he waved a salutation 
to Catullus, and ran ahead of him up the slope. “It is 
late,” he said to the inn-keeper. “ Be skilful, and you will 
make the Roman stay the night.” And he persuaded the 
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driver, who by now had drunk enough and did not wish to 
move, to say that one of the horses had gone lame and that 
there were no more to be had. So when Catullus arrived 
at the inn, all told him that it was impossible to return that 
night, and he went up to his room and sat on his balcony 
staring at the Hellespont. He sat there, staring heavily at 
the Hellespont, the shrivelled ghost of the boy who had 
bathed and boated on Benacus, the dead black wick of the 
lad that had blazed so bright in Rome till he burned himself 
out for naught. Nota tear came, as he stared, to lessen the 
agony of his eyes. And while he sat, and later when he lay 
on his bed staring now at the pale ceiling where the lamp 
put circling shadows, Philomedon examined his luggage and 
found the packet of waxed cloth, and stole the poems and re- 
placed them with waste paper and sewed it up again., And 
since it was long before Catullus opened the packet again, 
the theft remained undiscovered till he was far from 
Rhoeteium and Philomedon. 

But perhaps the gods did not like thus sharing Philomedon 
with commerce, for from him too théy withdrew themselves, 
and the silversmith soon found that he ceased to care for the 
poems, and he sold them to an Italian travelling back to 
Verona. The Italian then published them, forseeing money 
to be made from them in Verona, and indeed they became 
swiftly famous, and one day Catullus saw them hanging from 
a pillar in a bookseller’s shop in Rome. Catullus was an- 
noyed, because they had been written out in the wrong order 
and this, he considered, made nonsense of them. By now he 
had. no objection to his heart being hung outside a shop, 
like meat among the flies, in a butcher’s stall. He even 
tried to write some more love-poems, but though men laughed 
politely when he recited his tired obscenities at supper- 
parties, their applause could not delude him. When he caught 
Roman fever, he therefore made no attempt not to let him- 
self die, and died in fact in his small room in Rome, aged 
not quite thirty. 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


JOURNALISTIC ETHICS. 
[i is to be hoped, for the credit of English journalism, that 

the recent action of the Daily Express in ascribing to a 
Catholic prelate an article which he did not write, embodying a 
“challenge” which he did not issue and many statements which he 
did not make, will long remain the peculiar achievement of that 
paper. The apology subsequently offered by the Editor was but 
a poor amends for the injury received. Catholics, not dreaming 
that a reputable paper was capable of turning an interview into an 
article and printing it without giving its supposed author the 
opportunity of revising it, were naturally puzzled on reading, as 
the work of an Archbishop, an inadequate and incorrect exposi- 
tion of the Catholic doctrine on marriage, and Protestants were, 
equally naturally, provoked by what seemed a gratuitous attack 
on Protestant morality. What the concocted article itself lacked 
in polemical vigour—it was entitled “ A Roman Catholic Plea 
to Protestant Churches—Will you help to Save Marriage?"—was 
supplied by an accompanying editorial, headed “ The Challenge 
to Protestantism,” wherein Archbishop Goodier is represented 
as stating, amongst other false and uncharitable charges, that 
“ Protestantism has ceased to protest against sin,”’ and the public 
is invited to say what they think of the victim, thus unjustly pil- 
loried in print. And for a week, till a lawyer's letter stopped the 
game, all manner of epistolary abuse was heaped upon him by 
what a Protestant Bishop calls the “ Protestant underworld,” as 
well as by that still lower class—the multitude of “ free-thinkers ” 
who have repudiated the moral law of Christianity. During that 
period “ sheaves of correspondence,” “ shoals of letters,” in the 
paper’s own words, poured into the Daily Express office, and 
“extracts from some of the most provocative” were printed,— 
including, we must own, some written by Catholics in defence of 
the Archbishop, and one at least, by a somewhat hasty curate, 
to correct the theology with which he was saddled. Moreover, 
prominent non-Catholic ecclesiastics were invited to take up the 
supposed challenge, and in their hands the discussion became an 
attack upon “ Roman” morality. 

Outrageous as the whole business was, it may still be re- 
garded as a useful, if painful, revelation of the depths 
of ignorance concerning Catholic faith and practice still preva- 
lent, after a hundred years of “emancipation,” amongst the non- 
Catholic masses of this country and their leaders. It showed 
the task which the Catholic Truth Society, the Catholic Mis- 
sionary Society, the Catholic Evidence Guild, the Apostolic 
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League and kindred associations have to face—a hopeless task if 
dependent wholly on human efforts, an inspiring task because so 
essentially Apostolic. The morality taught by the Catholic 
Church—the absolute indissolubility of valid and consummated 
marriage, the intrinsic evil of every form of contraceptive practice 
—is the salt that preserves the world from corruption. In so far 
as non-Catholic ethics depart from this standard they must always 
be denounced. In stigmatizing this particular breach of journal- 
istic ethics we must not be supposed to hold that everything put 
into the Archbishop’s mouth was incorrect. For instance, to 
degrade marriage from the status of a Sacrament of the New 
Law, the vehicle of supernatural strength to those who receive it 
worthily, to being merely a civil contract, entered upon with or 
without certain ecclesiastical ceremonies, must needs make con- 
jugal infidelity a less grievous offence, and to lessen the gravity of 
an offence tends to increase its frequency. Yet this was one 
marked effect of the “Reformation.” What is the harm of pointing 
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out this truism? However, just because the article did so, | 


a perfervid Glasgow minister, to whom the Zxfress rather 
unkindly ascribes “ the dour pugnacious spirit of John Knox,” 
burst out into an anti-Catholic tirade, entitled ‘“‘ Hands Off Pro- 
testantism "! Why should we keep our hands off Protestantism? 
On what grounds can that child of revolt claim immunity from 
assault? Did John Knox keep his hands off Catholicism? If that 
wicked animal, being attacked, defends itself, should John Knox’s 
disciple complain? The intolerant advocate of private judg- 
ment is surely the most illogical of figures. It is the Catholic’s 
love for Protestants that makes him wish to destroy Protestantism, 
and, provided it is the false creed and not its unfortunate 
upholder that he assails, he is bound in charity to do his best. 
On the whole, the Daily Express’s unwarrantable “stunt” has 
done more than reveal journalistic possibilities ; it has emphasized 
the difference between Catholicism and the sects, and its deeply- 
wronged victim may feel in this a better compensation than the 
paper afforded him. 
J.K. 





NAMES AND REALITIES. 


T happens sometimes that I desire to have had the choice 

of a name for myself. There is something gross in being 
labelled when a child and docketed for.ever as one of life’s Bills. 
There is an attractive charm in the vision of what might have 
been, of all the care and enthusiasm and definite individualness, 
that would have attended a personal choice made on the threshold 
of the serious work of life. And too, for society, what a warning 
each of us would bear! If I called myself Diocletian, or Hilde- 
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brand, or Napoleon, or Pacificus, the world would have some 
idea of the mentality that was mine, and the world would be 
prepared. As it is, blunt Johns are often sharps and plain Janes 
are not always ingenuous. We are constantly reminded of the 
inefficiency of the present system, and, as a protest, our minds 
refuse to register impressions of a person arbitrarily labelled John 
or Mary. What happens is that we choose a name by which we 
cari best remember a human being as an individual. The mind 
gives a whirr, a value is registered, and an appellation indicated. 

In the search for a name we cannot do better than have recourse 
to our acquaintance with the saints. On August 8th, the Roman 
Breviary, whilst praising God in memory of His saints, has 
brought three of them together in tripping cacophony. Cyriacus, 
Largus, and Smaragdus, martyrs all, associated in their very 
martyrdom, unite year by year in giving me pleasure by the reson- 
ance of their names in so curious a juxtaposition. So next to 
Smaragdus, Largus is quite definitely one of my favourite names. 
I know a man I always think should be called Largus. He com- 
prises so many wide and open spaces. In choosing to name my 
quarry Largus, I am serving the saint and martyr in giving him 
someone for whom he can be the patron—though I fear, dear saint, 
Largus II. is not in your mould, for he is a martyrizer rather than 
a martyr after your own style. But besides honouring the patron, 
I preserve my sense of fitness with regard to my choice of a name, 
for my Largus II. could not possibly be as sweet by any other 
name. I hope to give you some idea of Largus. 

Largus, as you have guessed, is a man of substance. His sub- 
stantiality is obvious. A physically large head surmounting a 
body of elephantine proportions has to be kept up. Largus always 
keeps his head up. A certain cunning, elementary enough but 
sufficient, lurks in the disentangleable jungle of that head, always 
ready to mould something that is done, or said or rumoured, to 
increase the great reputation of Largus for the possession of 
material wealth, or of richness in ability and judgment, or of 
humour, joviality, or sympathy, or of will power and decisiveness. 
He is pleased if anyone jokes with him and tells him he must be 
rich. Praise he delights in receiving, and, in case of shortage, 
he constitutes himself a receiver of stolen praise. Those around 
him, to secure peace and some degree of twisted enjoyment for 
themselves, must praise him on demand. ‘‘Am I not an imposing 
figure of a man?’’—‘‘Yes, sir, I have never encountered another 
such. ’’—‘‘What do you think of my new hat ?’’—‘‘Very nice, sir.’ 
—*‘‘It is not everyone who could wear a hat such as mine.’’—‘‘No, 
sir, they would have to have the head to carry a hat such as that.’’ 
“‘Littlebotham is a failure. He cannot do the things I cando. He 
is a complete and utter failure. These clever people are never any 
good.’’—‘‘No, sir, Mr. Littlebotham is a very nice man indeed, 
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a great favourite with us; yet he could not do the things that you 
do, and really, judged by the standard you set, must be considered 
a failure,’’ and so on every day. 

Our Largus, then, is large only on the outside. The first 
encounter with him might deceive. The smile across the girth 
of the face, the caressing handshake, nose high, the reverberating 
laugh at the simplest of jests are not so many indications of a 
glory, like that of the king’s daughter, within in golden borders ; 
but rather are they the clumsily artless means of building up 
another shrine for his worship. Largus has a method for every- 
thing. He prides himself on his methods. Is a man poor, then 
Largus is rich, and hectoring ; is he suspect of being comfortably 
off, and Largus is in need and proudly cringing. Has a man been 
robbed ; Largus says it will teach the victim to be less careless. 
This Methodist is never careless and is never robbed. Is a man 
ill; the robust Largus dilates on health and all the things con- 
ducive to its preservation. If a man dies, Largus ponders over 
what he has left, and the solemnities of human mortality are tritely 
touched on as a concession to the conventions. Largus has no 
friends, and so might extract a little sympathy from the ordinary 
human beings around him, were it not that such sympathy would 
be a deplorable waste. Largus mever lacks appreciation—his 
own. Only a mind of the same exquisite fashioning as his own 
could appreciate the mind of a Largus. Where can such a mind 
be found? It would be a source of a sense of inferiority for Largus 
to know that there were even one other of such delicacy, such 
depth, such grandeur, and such perfect harmony as his. 

St. Largus, zealous for soul-saving, were advised to enter into 
a co-partnership scheme with SS. Cyriacus and Smaragdus in the 
matter of this his client. It is a case for a combined effort. 


J.P. 





II, TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The rhapsodical journalist is almost as suc- 
The , * : 
, cessful as the censorious in befogging the 
Premier and the h. Weh ‘ hf h 
President. truth. e have learnt much from the press 
about the exuberance displayed by America, 
traditionally hospitable, in her welcome to the British Premier, 
but we have learnt singularly little about the practical results of 
his mission. The joint manifesto, issued by President and Prime 
Minister, tells us nothing that we did not know before. Both are 
sincere advocates of international peace and wish to do all that 
they can to promote it. How much can they do? Can they 
bridle the great armament-firms and stop their inhuman war 
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propaganda? Can they silence the Jingoistic Press? Can they 
prevent the Navalists and Militarists from beating their provoca- 
tive drums? Can they inspire their respective peoples with a 
sane, well-informed ideal of peace? Only the peoples can stop 
war, and we should be more impressed by citizen demonstrations 
in all the great cities of Europe and America demanding the 
practical implementing of the Kellogg Pact by the general reduc- 
tion of armaments to police level, than we are by the vague, if 
amiable, aspirations of eminent statesmen. Their amiability is 
an accident of politics, in the sense that they did not reach their 
high stations just because of their peace-proclivities. France, 
America and England, without change in their general party 
complexions, might be represented by men who had no faith in 
the possibility of international peace. The harmony of the world 
will be at the mercy of scaremongers and sceptical politicians, 
until the common folk demand that, with the discarding of war 
as an instrument of policy, the means of warfare should also be 
discarded. We are lucky for the moment in having at the head 
of affairs men like Hoover, MacDonald and Briand, but if we 
want to have anything really practical done, we must make very 
clear that each has his respective nation behind him. We must 
insist on maintaining faith with our late enemies, whom we dis- 
armed and keep disarmed, with the explicit object of rendering 
“ possible the initiation of a general limitation of armaments of 
all nations.” Germany has not as yet demanded the fulfilment 
of this undertaking, being well content that her commercial rivals 
should be staggering under an immense burden of profitless ex- 
penditure, whilst she can devote her resources to industrial 
development. But her re-armament on the scale set by her neigh- 
bours is only a question of time, unless the Versailles promise is 
seriously carried out. 


The most significant part of the joint statement 
Why bother issued at the close of the Premier’s Washington 
about visit ran as follows: . 
Parity? A 
Our conversations have been largely con- 
fined to the mutual relations of the two countries in the light 
of the situation created by the signing of the Peace Pact. 
Therefore, in a new and reinforced sense the two Governments 
not only declare that war between them is unthinkable, but 
that distrusts and suspicions, arising from doubts and fears 
which may have been justified before the Peace Pact, must 
now cease to influence our national policy. 


Unfortunately, there is still a certain trace of pre-Kellogg 
“ distrusts and suspicions arising from doubts and fears” in 
the correspondence raging in the press regarding the question of 
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naval parity between the States and ourselves. Why two nations, 
which have solemnly engaged never, whatever happens, to come 
into armed conflict with each other again, should be so anxious to 
have. fleets of exactly the same strength does not clearly appear. 
Their national needs are not exactly the same, even when they leave 
each other, as they ought, out of account. Moreover, national 
needs must vary with national risks, yet when naval “experts” say, 
for instance, that the Commonwealth weeds a certain minimum of 
cruisers, they never tell us the risks which they contemplate. One | 
cruiser might suffice if those risks were small enough. The | 
undoubted right of self-defence which belongs to every nation 
cannot rightly be called into exercise, except when there is real 
prospect of aggression and no means save force to resist it. The 
retired admirals who write to 7e Times seem to be unaware of 
the Kellogg Pact and even of the League of Nations. They want 
Great Britain to settle “ for herself” what she wants, forgetting 
the close interdependence now existing between all the Powers, 
which makes what each does, in the way of armament, of intense 
concern to the rest. Thus a certain unreality, and even a 
suspicion of insincerity, are introduced into these negotiations for 
peace-through-reduction-of-armaments. For many public men, 
war with the States is, unfortunately, zo/ unthinkable, and so 
the politics they advocate belie their friendly words. Mr. 
Churchill felt this the other day when he deprecated the mistrust 
which is implied in the endeavour to equate the strength of the 
two fleets. The one merit of schemes of parity is that they put 
an end to competitive building: they do not of themselves reduce 
armed forces. To get rid of excessive armaments,—excessive 
precisely because of the new era introduced by the Kellogg 
Pact—will be the business of the Five Power Conference in Lon- 
don early next year. Meanwhile, it is mot hopeful to have the 
High Commissioner for New Zealand declaring, at a Navy 
League banquet, that “ the time had not yet come when we could 
trust to any organization to keep the peace”! It is the preva- 
lence of benighted convictions of that sort, eleven years after the 
Armistice, that is most likely to put off for ever the coming of | 
that time. 








The will for world-peace is fairly strong in 

Fo me! — England, thanks to the League of Nations 
Abroad. Union and the influence of various religious 
bodies. Abroad, in France and Italy, if we 

can safely judge by extracts from the foreign press, it is almost 
non-existent. In the fear-fogged minds of some of those journ- 
alists, the Anglo-American negotiations take the form of a sinister 
plot for world-domination! Others still cling to the old un- 
tenable notion of national security based on national force, re- 
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peating monotonously—“ There must be no interference with 
national provision for national welfare.” “ We are the sole 
judges of our own requirements": and so forth. Happily, we 
can largely discount this out-of-date mentality. The Italian 
political press, as all know, is not free, and as for the French, a 
Manchester Guardian, (Weekly M.G., October 11th) comment 
gives a partial explanation of its violent one-sidedness: 


The French newspapers are not newspapers; they are 
political pamphlets. There is an astonishingly large number 
of them, each serving some particular cause. Sometimes it 
is a private cause. Sometimes too private, and there is a 
scandal. First and last the Paris newspapers are organs 
of separate factions. In an amazingly politically minded 
country editorial articles are given considerably more promi- 
nence than the news of the day. Thus, from the very start, 
the eye is trained to look for opinion rather than fact. 


Happily, too, the Governments concerned, thus badly served by 
their irresponsible press, have given a cordial acceptance to the 
invitation to the London Conference. 


ite The Catholic Times (October 11th), aptly re- 
— minds Mr. MacDonald that stable peace must 
Sense. be based on justice and love, not on mere 
economic advantage, and that therefore its 

foundations must be laid in the Christian school. If he wants inter- 
national accord, as, equally, if he wants civic well-being, let him 
see to it that religion takes its proper place in education, let him 
support, as equal partners with the provided variety, the denomi- 
national schools in which international justice and peace are 
taught, as integral parts of the Christian ethic. This is sound 
advice, and we trust it may reach the Premier’s ears. If he would 
survey the world he would see how earnestly Catholics everywhere 
are working for the cause he himself has so much at heart. In 
Geneva, for instance, contemporaneously with the tenth Assembly, 
was held the “ Semaine Catholique Internationale,” organized 
by the Catholic Union of International Studies, during which, 
eminent delegates to the Assembly and other Catholic leaders 
from different countries, subjected the idea of the League and its 
various activities to discussion in the light of Catholic prin- 
ciples; showing that in spite of its secular atmosphere, it is 
essentially Christian, and must be kept so. Again, the Freiburg 
General Assembly of German Catholics, held in September in 
Cologne, were exhorted to labour for international peace on 
Christian lines, standing as their country does, “ between the 
dreadful thunderstorm of Eastern Bolshevism and the increasing 
plutocratic organization of the Western nations.” In the United 
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States a declaration of ‘“‘ The Christian Way to Peace,” has just 
been issued for the guidance of Catholics by the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference. And finally, the month of August 
witnessed in France a singular and very effective “ Crusade of 
Peace,” conducted by M. Marc Sangnier’s *“ Jeune Republique ” 
organization. From all the frontiers and ports of the country, small 
detachments of young men, numbering several hundreds in all, 
converged on Paris, holding meetings in towns and villages 
through which they marched and distributing “peace” literature. 
About half belonged to the “ Volontaires de la Paix,” young 
Frenchmen who engage to spend some of their holidays in pro- 
moting peace; the rest were German, Swiss, Italian, youths 
similarly inspired. The final rally was in the Paris Trocadero, 
where they listened to speeches in praise of international brother- 
hood, and then went into camp at Bierville to set the seal upon 
their camaraderie—a “ Jamboree,” in fact, on a small scale, but 
more formally directed to the creation of world-harmony. In 
some such way as this should youth be trained, if the demon of 
war is finally to be exorcized from human councils. 


= Surely the oddest misreading of the character 
— of of Catholic Emancipation was that voiced by 
: he Protestant Archbishop of Armagh, who 
Protestantism. “© *T' P Armagh, — 
complained on October 3rd of the ingratitude 
of Catholics for the abrogation of the penal laws! His words’ 
deserve to be kept on record: 


May I venture to say, that I was not able to find in any of 
the many public utterances of representative members of the 
Roman Catholic Church at the recent celebrations any grate- 
ful recognition of the fact that the abolition of the old dis- 
abilities was the work of a Protestant nation and a Protestant 
Parliament. The fact is that the boon was given by a Pro- 
testant people to their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. 


How true it is that bad history and worse logic are the mainstays 
of the Protestant position! The Irish Catholic, after centuries 
of subjection to unjust laws, which Burke described as being “as 
well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment and degradation 
of a people, and the debasement in them of human nature itself, 
as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man,” was 
finally set free by his persecutors, not from any sense of justice, 
not with any attempt at compensation, not with any expression of 
regret, but grudgingly, haltingly, inadequately, after years of 
resistance and under final pressure of fear, and Dr. D’Arcy calls 
upon him to be grateful for the “boon”! Nay more, this 
Ascendancy prelate makes his own version of history to prove his 
case. Suppressing the fact that Pitt had to force the Irish Pro- 
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testant Parliament to give the electoral franchise to Catholics 
and then to abolish it altogether as a preliminary to Emancipa- 
tion, the Archbishop thus travesties the motives which led 
Wellington to force the measure through a reluctant Parliament 
and wring consent to it from a bigoted King: 


There is, [he says, with a charming naiveté], a deep sense 
of fair-play, and there is a wonderful generosity, in the hearts 
of the British people, and it was these noble qualities which 
impelled the Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, then a 
wholly Protestant body, to yield to the appeal which was 
made to them. 


A fair-play that devised the Penal Code! A generosity that 
plundered and enslaved and outlawed for generations till forced 
to stay its hand! Truly the spirit of the sycophantic Whately is 
still alive in Ireland! English readers may learn a good deal 
about the spirit of the Irish Ascendancy class from this egregious 
utterance. 


: We agree with 7he Church Times (September 
ee 6th), though not for the same reason, in feel- 
Anglicanism. ing surprised that Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, in re- 

viewing a study of Henry VIII., spoke of that 
brutal despot as “the founder of the Anglican Church.” That 
is a mistaken idea, sometimes held by loose thinkers, Catholic 
as well as Protestant, who ought to know better. Henry was a 
bad Catholic who forced the Church in England into temporary 
schism and, by destroying the bond of unity and authority, pre- 
pared the way for the Elizabethan heresy. But his temporary 
schism was finally ended under Mary Tudor. It was Eliza- 
beth and her ministers that set aside the English Catholic 
Church and put one of their own devising in its place, as dif- 
ferent in everything essential from the former as was any of the 
Continental sects, for it was without ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
without sacrificial worship, without power or authority to teach 
certain truth. And, as it was to start with, so it has remained 
ever since—an essentially Parliamentary Church, the teaching of 
which is finally determined by the State and which cannot get 
free, except on the State’s own terms. In truth, the English 
Establishment has never existed apart from the English State, 
though the substitution of the new for the old was hidden from 
the eyes of many by the fact that the new institution assumed the 
material status of the extruded Church. No wonder that these 
verdicts of history are hated and shunned by the spiritually- 
minded members of the Establishment, for the admission of them 
would mean the destruction of their claim to belong to the Church 
of Christ. The desire to escape that conclusion at any cost is, 
presumably, one explanation of the persistent bitterness with 
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which 7he Church Times has latterly been assailing the Catholic 
Church, misrepresenting its doctrines, disparaging its work, sneer- 
ing at its converts and finally declaring it to be a foreign institu- 
tion in England! At the same time, the incurable doctrinal 
chaos of Anglicanism, its essential Erastianism, its lack of 
spiritual jurisdiction and of power to teach, are glozed over with 
incredible disingenuousness. God does not wish to save His 
people by mere logic: still less, we may assume, by sheer 
imbecility. To consider that Christ’s Church, as the Light of the 
world, is temporarily out of commission is only a little better 
than supposing that she has failed altogether. 


Presbyterianism started about the same time as 
Presbyterian Anglicanism, born of a revolt, not only from 
Continuity ! Popery but also from Prelacy. Its first 
“General Assembly ” met in 1560 and the sect 
had to struggle for a long time with Protestant Episcopalianism, 
which was set up, in place of the old Catholic hierarchy, by James 
VI. in 1610. Then, on the fall of the Stuarts, it was definitely 
established as the national Church by the Scottish Parliament. 
Yet the Protestant Episcopalian Church has persisted, and, like 
the Anglican Church here, claims to represent the pre-Reforma- 
tion Church in Scotland. The odd thing is that the Presbyterians 
make the same claim. The new Moderator of the re-united 
Church of Scotland in his first Pastoral Letter (October 2nd), 
uses these startling words: 

Our history is a long one. We go back beyond the Dis- 
ruption, the Relief, the Secession—incidents in our annals; 
back beyond the Revolution Settlement and the Scottish Re- 
formation, in which we are proud to claim our portion; back 
by way of Iona, guided by the light of St. Kentigern and 
the Candida Casa of St. Ninian, to Jerusalem; and in the 
forefront of our testimony to-day we claim part in the Holy 
Catholic or Universal Church, confessing our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Eternal Son, made very man for our salvation, 
glorying in His Cross and Resurrection, and owning obedience 
to Him as the Head over all things [? and] to His Church. 


The Moderator’s reading of past history is as strange and 
erroneous, as his recollection of what has happened in his own 
day is defective. In 1900, when the Free Kirk joined the 
United Presbyterians, the section which stood out of this amal- 
gamation, known as the “ Wee Frees,” claimed the whole property 
of the former Free Kirk on the ground that they alone repre- 
sented its original character. That ctaim was hotly contested, but 
after years of litigation, it was declared sound by the Court of 
Appeal in 1905, for the reason that “ the identity of a religious 
community, described as a Church, must consist in unity of doc- 
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trine,” a legal decision which must be recognized as eminently 
right and reasonable. But, if the “ Wee Frees ” and the “United 
Frees ” are not on that account identical, what unity of doctrine 
can there be between the Calvinistic creation of the fanatic Knox, 
and the Catholic Church which he hated and persecuted? The 
Moderator must moderate his claims. 


We must sympathize with those zealous Angli- 
He prea for cans, who every year, like the owner of the 
glican : ’ 
Contradictions. >@tren fig-tree in Our Lord’s parable, look for 
some fruitful result from the annual discus- 
sions of the “ Commission on Doctrinal Unity,” appointed as 
long ago as 1923, to settle what the Church of England really 
stands for in the matter of faith. The Commission represents 
all “ schools of thought ” in Anglicanism, meets regularly every 
autumn at Oxford for several days and issues a short Report. 
Hitherto, nothing tangible has resulted; the reports are per- 
functory and vaguely optimistic, and this year’s, six years from 
the start, conforms strictly to type. This is its purport, as printed 
in The Times (October 4th): 

The commission was again encouraged to believe that by 
its method of careful and frank discussion it is possible to 
discover far greater agreement than the keenness of con- 
troversy leads many people to suppose is present in the 
Church of England. It is bound to take much tinfe to reach 
results by this method, but there can be no doubt about 
the value of the enterprise. 


That is all. It is encouraged to believe in the possibility (not 
even the probability) of discovering (not certainty and uniformity 
of faith, but) far greater agreement than one might expect! 
Here, then, is a religious body, nearly 400 years old which has 
not yet settled upon its articles of belief, although it professes 
to teach the whole revelation of Christ! It cannot even say 
unanimously that Christ is very God, the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, for its Modernists deny that dogma. It cannot 
say that God-made-man is truly present in the Holy Eucharist, 
for its Evangelicals reject that belief. If it would only pro- 
nounce definitely, through this representative Commission, on one 
dogma a year, the hungry Anglican flock, and the interested 
student of religious vagaries, would alike be grateful. 


Judging from the newspaper accounts of the 

Modernism repeats Modern Churchmen’s Conference this year, it 
itself. would appear that those free-thinkers had by 

this time shot their bolt. There is nothing left 

of the historic Christian faith to destroy. The Bible as a 
standard of belief has gone so thoroughly that Canon Lacey, who 
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is reckoned a High Churchman, is emboldened to avow that for 
fifty years he has thought it inspired “only in parts.” The 
Divinity of Our Lord has long been abandoned. The Church 
was not founded by Christ. There is no miracle, no super- 
natural order, no sacramental grace. After all these negations, 
the dismal fruit of past Conferences, there was little left for the 
present to deny. What does it matter now that Dean Inge thinks 
infallibility “a category that men cannot use” or that the Rev. 
Alfred Fawkes makes light of the Anglican hierarchy or that 
Dr. Barnes denies the supernatural? All such polemic is but 
a feeble echo of the past. The wonder remains that these 
iconoclasts are recognized, even by “ Anglo-Catholics,” as having 
a legitimate place in a body which calls itself Christian. There 
are other claimants for the allegiance of, at least, Dr. Barnes. 
We learn from Zhe (Bombay) Examiner that a Muslim paper, 
called 7he Light, after pointing out that Modernism eviscerates 
Christianity just as Islam did, proceeds thus: “ To say, therefore, 
that ‘ Modernism is bound to triumph’ is to say that Islam is 
bound to triumph. And rather than call Dr. Barnes a ‘ heretic,’ 
we would much rather call him a Muslim. In his views and 
beliefs he is much more of a Muslim than a Christian.” Nearer 
home a writer in Zhe Freethinker has this comment: “If Dr. 
Barnes is going to continue his Rationalistic propaganda, his 
obvious duty is to resign his position as Bishop of the Church of 
England, and join a Unitarian or Theistic Church, where he can 
give full vent to his newly acquired views on Science and Re- 
ligion ”’! 
Lovely woman can stoop to folly in more ways 
Nati The —__ than one. The latest example of an ill-con- 
ational Council of .. : 
Wemen. sidered step, likely to lead to her further 
degradation, is the vote passed by the National 
Council of Women, in conference at Manchester, calling upon the 
Ministry of Health to allow instruction on methods of artificial 
contraception to be given at public maternity clinics. These 
institutions are supported by public money and so Catholics would 
thus be forced to contribute to the growth of a radically immoral 
practice. Representatives of the Catholic Women’s League and 
of St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance spoke vigorously and 
voted against this unsound proposition, which may cost the 
National Council further Catholic support: as also did the dele- 
gates from Protestant bodies—the Mothers’ Union and the Girls’ 
Friendly Society. But the defect of moral sense shown by the 
majority is an ominous sign of the times. We trust that the 
Minister of Health, to whom the C.W.L. sent notice of Catholic 
opposition to the vote, will follow the example of his predecessors, 
both Labour and Conservative, and refuse to allow the rates to be 
so grievously misused. 
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The battle between the amenities and the 
w. A utilities still continues unabated. Shall the 
ord for the 
Tripper. Sussex downs and the Cumberland fells carry 
light to darksome villages on huge pylons, be- 
striding the landscape? Shall this or that “ beauty spot” pass 
from private hands into those of the speculative builder? Shall 
the “ancient lights” of Stonehenge be infringed? Shall the 
Malvern Hills become the Malvern Flats, owing to the demand 
for road metal? As soon as one anxious question is settled, 
another equally urgent crops up, for the country is small 
and the population is growing. There is no doubt that real 
utilities come before amenities; that was the principle that 
governed our railway development. But there is no reason why 
the useful should not be beautiful as well, or less ugly than it 
naturally is. There is need of a conscious pursuit of beauty in 
a commercialized community, where profit has hitherto been the 
main pursuit. On the other hand, the country exists for all its 
inhabitants, not merely for the few that have leisure and aesthetic 
tastes. A speaker at a Cambridge conference the other day com- 
plained of the common people invading the Lake District. In 
a short walk he had encountered twenty charabancs from Black- 
pool, six from Morecambe and several other towns, while the 
intervals were filled up by private cars,—an experience, no doubt, 
which could be paralleled all over the country. But people 
with little money and short holidays must take their amusements 
in droves and, when a multitude invades a place whose main 
charm is its solitude and peace, its charm for the moment must 
needs be mitigated. But only for the moment; and it ill beseems 
the more leisured to grudge the worker what little share in such 
pleasures he can grasp. Great Britain has a population of some 
45,000,000, about 470 to the square mile. Let lovers of peace 
and solitude reflect that it is only because all but a million or so 
of the population are urban dwellers that any peace and solitude 
are available, and they will not judge the charabancs too hardly. 


‘ The suggestion in our last issue that the age 
— for confirmation might with profit be advanced 

“‘ Leakage.” in order that the great Sacrament of spiritual 
vigour might have fuller effect, owing to the 

better understanding and deeper appreciation of the recipient, 
was no more than a suggestion, ably and zealously urged. It has 
been approved in the press and also adversely criticized as being 
at variance with the Church's tradition. But the Church's tradi- 
tion itself has varied and in a mere matter of discipline such as 
this, may vary again. It is perhaps more questionable that Father 
Rickaby took, or rather voiced, as strengthening his argument, 
a somewhat pessimistic view concerning the leakage problem. 
Nowadays, catechetical instruction aims at providing much more 
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fully and directly against dangers to come, and appreciation 
of the Church's liturgy is more carefully fostered: so that leakage 
is coming more under control. Various after-care schemes are in 
operation in different parishes: readers may be referred to the 
suggestive paper in this periodical for January and February, 
1925, describing one such excellent scheme. 


i The first prosecution under the Irish “ Censor- 
Catholicism = chip of Publications” Act has resulted in a 
eis native journal being fined for printing un- 
savoury details of an assault case. So far so 
good ; the Act, in spite of the timidity of its authors, will not re- 
main a dead letter. But it needs strengthening. It appears that im- 
ported papers cannot be proceeded against unless they habitually 
offend ; thus, a door is left open to intermittent indecency. Pubiic 
opinion needs to bestir itself more vigorously, if the censorship 
is to make the ideals of a Catholic nation respected. In this 
connection, we welcome an occasion to correct a misstatement re- 
garding the Irish Labour Party which appeared in these Notes 
last month. In saying that the Party was “ inspired and led ” in 
the past by non-Catholics, we had in view the activities of Mr. 
James Larkin, whose social views were certainly not Catholic, and 
the leadership of Mr. Thomas Johnson, an English Protestant. 
It appears that Mr. O’Connell, an excellent Catholic, is now 
Chairman of the Party which can thus be trusted not to compro- 
mise on any matter of Christian morality. We may hope, there- 
fore, that industrial relations in Ireland may finally come to 
harmonize with the principles of the Rerum Novarum; which 
great document has lessons for employers as well as for their 
men. There is need there as elsewhere for those “ Missionaries 
of Labour "—specially trained and prudent ecclesiastics—which 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council desires to see at work 
in our modern industrialized communities. 


We notice that, in many obituaries of the late 
Father Peter Father Peter Finlay, S.J., which otherwise do 
Finlay, S.J. ample justice to his great services to Church 
and country, he is said to have occupied the 
Chair of Theology in the National University. Alas, there is no 
such Chair; as far as its constitution goes, the Queen of Sciences 
has no place in that modern institution, although there is nothing, 
as far as we know, to prevent private munificence endowing such 
a Faculty. Father Finlay delivered theological lectures there on 
occasion, and this fact no doubt accounts for the mistake. THE 
MONTH, to whose pages he occasionally contributed during his 
sojourn in this country joins in the universal grief occasioned 
by his death. R.I.P. 
THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 





[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry. and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


SATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Rome and industrial Relations [CAristian Democrat, Oct. 1929, p. 161]. 
Unity, The Only Basis of Religious [J. Keating, S.J., in Month, Nov. 
1929, p. 408]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Barnes, Bishop, an Ultra-Modernist [Archbishop Goodier in Month, 
Nov. 1929, p. 393]- 

Birth-Prevention [Various exposures in Documentation Catholique, 
Oct. 5, 1929, p. 493]. 

Gore’s Bible Commentary exposed, Bishop [E. Graf, O.S.B., in 
Homiletic Review, Oct. 1929, p. 35]. 

Ireland: Anti-Christian influences in [E. Cahill, S.J., in /rish Eccle- 
Siastical Record, Oct. 1929, p. 357]. 

Lay Apostolate, The [C. Bruehl, D.D., in Homiletic Review, Oct. 
1929, p. 1]. 

Luther-Film, Absurdities of the [Rev. P. H. Malden in Southwark 
Record, Oct. 1929]. 

Protestant Under-World’s counterblast to Emancipation Congress 
[Zadlet, Oct. 26, 1929, p. 538]. 

Sterilization of Unfit, The Distributist League's opposition to [Catholic 
Gazette, Oct. 1929, p. 306]. 

Turmel, Pseudonymous anti-Christian works of Abbé [L. Saltet in 
Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastigue, July—Oct. 1929, p. 165]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Catholic Advance in Norway [Q. B. Benges, C.SS.R., in America, 
Aug. 17, 24, 31, 1929]. 

Jews in France, The [J. Bonsirven in Ztudes, Oct. 5, 1929, p. 70]. 

Landlord Oligarchy in England, The [H. Somerville in CAristian 
Democrat, Nov. 1929, p. 182]. 

Leakage due to defective Religious Instruction [E. Hanson, S.J., in 
Month, Nov. 1929, p. 385]. 
“Science,” Unscientific [F. P. Le Buffe in America, Oct. 5, 1929, p. 609]. 
Zionism, The Dangers of [Mgr. K. Rizk in Ztudes, Oct. 5, 1929, p.9].- 













REVIEWS 


1—THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN' 


‘JE welcome in this fascicle a further instalment of the 
Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures, the New 
Testament portion of which is now nearly completed. Begun 
a little before the War, and of course without any expectation of 
such an immediate cataclysm, it has had to face greater diffi- 
culties than were ever expected, and even now the greater cost 
of production and the diminished purchasing power of our Eng- 
lish public, remain a permanent handicap; still, it may be hoped 
that the New Testament will be completed within twenty years of 
the first publication. At present only St. Luke’s two works, 
his Gospei and the Acts, still await publication, and much labour 
has already been bestowed upon them. The next step now is to 
collect the two fascicles of the fourth volume into one bound 
volume; this has already been done in the case of the third 
volume. Later, the other two volumes—the first (comprising the 
Synoptic Gospels) and the second (comprising St. John and the 
Acts) must be similarly “ collected,” but it will always be possible 
to purchase the four Gospels and the Acts separately, whereas 
there does not seem to be a sufficient demand for separate 
Epistles or the Apocalypse. 

The main object of the Version has been kept steadily in view, 
the production of a reliable translation made directly from the 
original Greek text of the New Testament, with introductions, 
notes and appendices such as are suited to the general reader 
who has had a liberal education: the whole to be a truly 
“ readable ” bible, easy to follow and a pleasure to peruse. To 
the securing of this latter result the Manresa Press has rendered 
admirably effective and skilful aid; in regard of the former pur- 
pose it has been a great encouragement to hear from not a few 
that the Version has been a perfect revelation to them of the 
meaning of St. Paul. 

The Gospel of St. John does not admit of the same marked 
improvement upon existing translations. In so far as there is 
any additional advantage in having it thus presented, this must 
be sought rather in the get-up than in the words. Nevertheless, 
the careful student will notice that again and again he is being 
taken back to the exact sense of the original text, while the notes, 
varying in their bulk according to the nature of the verses, will 


* The Gospel according to St. John. By the Rev. W. S. Reilly, S.S., S.T.D., 
Doct.S.Script., Professor of Sacred Scripture, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 
London: Longmans. Pp. xl. 117. Price, 3s. 6d. (Wrapper) and 4s. 6d. (Boards). 
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pilot him through the more abstruse doctrine of the Last Supper 
and of other discourses. The appendix on the Zogos was an 
evident necessity; it will be found a clear and sufficiently 
origina] treatment of a well-worn theme. The introduction is 
a fairly full one, and very helpful. 

It is an especial joy to welcome another contributor from the 
United States, and one of no less authority than Dr. Gigot, whom 
it was a great sorrow to lose by death. Dr. Reilly, indeed, may 
be said to complete Dr. Gigot’s work, inasmuch as the latter 
had contributed the Johannine Epistles and the Apocalypse. The 
international character of the Version has been further marked 
by Dr. Boylan’s Zpistle to the Hebrews, the notes to which ex- 
hibit the ripe scholarship of Maynooth. Dr. Reilly comes to us 
with many recommendations. Himself a Sulpician, he recalls the 
great figure of Vigouroux, whose Dictionnaire de la Bible— 
so mighty an accomplishment in its own time—is even now re- 
ceiving supplementary revision. Dr. Reilly has also studied with 
the Dominican Fathers in Jerusalem, and has received from the 
Biblical Commission the crowning distinction of the doctorate 
of Holy Scripture. The present is not his first contribution to 
biblical studies, but may be ranked as his most important, though 
we should be well content that it should not long retain this title. 
We rejoice to see Catholic exegesis so well represented in the 
venerable see of Baltimore. 


2—PROFESSOR POLLARD’S “WOLSEY’ ! 


ROFESSOR POLLARD’S Wolsey is a work that will demand 

the attention of students of early Tudor history, not only on 
account of the wide research on which it is based and which was to 
be expected from its author, but because it challenges—though 
hardly with success—the views of earlier English historians, such 
as Brewer and Gairdner, complementing in this the author’s bio- 
graphy of Henry VIII. Rejecting, for instance, all previous inter- 
pretations of Wolsey’s foreign policy, he explains it as simply 
papal. The Cardinal merely followed,—and apparently followed 
blindly without regard to the interests of England,—the direction 
of successive Popes. ‘‘His unique dependence on Rome as legate 
a latere bound England and bound himself to a papal foreign 
policy’’; and it is to Wolsey’s credit, Professor Pollard asserts, 
that he should have regarded his legatine office ‘‘as incompatible 
with any other policy than that of the closest understanding with 
the papacy from which it was derived.’’ But, apart from other 
considerations, such an explanation fails through over-simplifica- 


* Wolsey. By A. F. Pollard, M.A. London: Longmans. Pp. xvi. 393. 
Price, 21s. n. 
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tion. Even as papal foreign policy was guided not merely by the 
quarrel between France and the Hapsburgs, but also by the per- 
sonal or family ambition of the Popes, the necessity of checking 
the religious revolt in the Emperor’s dominions, and the desire 
to free Italy from the domination of foreigners, so other factors 
besides a blind following of the Popes entered into the foreign 
policy of Wolsey ; the ambition, for instance, of the Cardinal and 
of Henry VIII. himself, England’s trade connection with the Low 
Countries and not least the rivalry between the two great powers 
of Europe, and the desire to derive from that rivalry some advan- 
tage to England. The proofs that Professor Pollard adduces for 
his view appear to be the similarity between the policy of Wolsey 
and that of the Popes and the high esteem the Cardinal had of his 
legatine office. Similarity, however, does not necessarily imply 
dependence. The outstanding factor of the European situation was 
the France-Hapsburg rivalry, and Wolsey and the Pope exploited 
it, after the fashion of opportunists, as circumstances varied, each 
guided by his own particular motives. And however highly Wolsey 
valued his position as legate, no evidence is adduced by Professor 
Pollard to show that he considered his office as demanding a blind 
following of papal foreign policy. Conscious as the Cardinal was 
that he derived his office from Rome, he was equally conscious that 
all his power in England depended on the King, as is shown indeed 
by his conduct in the matter of the divorce. Were Professor Pol- 
lard’s view correct, Henry VIII., who, as he allows, was 
nationalist, must have been the veriest puppet in the hands of his 
Cardinal minister: a position still to be proved. It may be that 
Professor Pollard has been led to hold this view by its conclusion, 
viz., that ‘‘there was an intimate connexion between papal juris- 
diction and English foreign policy, and the repudiation of Rome was 
a natural consequence of the abandonment of Italy to Imperial 
domination.’’ This, however, is far from the truth. ‘‘Only this one 
circumstance’’ as Pastor asserts, ‘‘only the desire to disregard his 
lawful wife in order to marry a wanton was the cause that led 
Henry to rend asunder the links that for nearly a thousand years 
had bound his kingdom to the See of Peter.’’ Professor Pollard 
seems to have overlooked the fact that imperial domination in Italy 
had already lasted for five years before Henry broke with Rome. 
‘It is not pleasant,’’ wrote Gairdner in his ‘‘Lollardy and the 
Reformation,”’ ‘‘to relate the details of such a story [the divorce] ; 
but there is a tendency not on one side only to evade the significance 
of facts which ought to be looked in the face. This great matri- 
monialcause was undoubtedly that which brought about the separa- 
tion of England from the See of Rome.”” The tendency to evade 
the significance of facts still remains. Professor Pollard ap- 
parently would escape at all costs from the unpalatable truth that 
it was the lust and tyranny of Henry VIII. that caused the schism. 
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He would have it in some way national: the middle class laity 
clamouring for the first time for self-determination, against the 
powers of the clergy and the jurisdiction of Rome concentrated 
in the hands of Wolsey. Thus he writes: ‘‘Wolsey had indeed 
superseded the medieval constitution of the Church in England and 
revived and intensified English dislike of papal centralisation by 
the ruthless vigour with which he used his legatine powers to 
interfere with most of the courts christian, religious houses and 
benefices in the realm (215) . . . He always drove furiously ; 
and as legate a latere of the pope he rode papal jurisdiction in 
England to its death ’’ (216). And again: ‘‘Nothing short of 
the comprehensive antagonism which Wolsey had provoked could 
have led to the general acceptance of this breach [the Royal 
supremacy ] in the liberties of the Church ”’ (342). ‘‘Papal juris- 
diction fell because he had interposed and involved it more com- 
pletely than ever before in the growing English antagonism be- 
tween secular insurgence and the restraint of clerical discipline’’ 
(336). Such exaggeration and wrong emphasis are conspicuous 
in the book, and it is to be regretted that a work of such wide 
research should be marred by what can only be described as 
prejudice, and its value in consequence depreciated. Wherever 
such prejudice has little scope, the work merits great praise, as 
for instance the chapter dealing with Wolsey’s work in chancery, 
which in general is excellent, as well for the information it gives 
as for its suggestions for further research. But the book, as a 
whole lacks that impartial balance of judgment that enables the 
historian to see events in their right perspective and give due 
influence to each. 


3—THOMISM AND THE CRITICISM 
OF KNOWLEDGE! 

T is a recognized method among historians of philosophy to 

rearrange and re-systematize the doctrines and ideas of the 
great masters. The writings of the greatest thinkers thus tend 
to become the mere material of their historians, critics and ad- 
mirers. Very specially is this the case in the present age which 
demands of its teachers, besides accuracy and scholarship, fresh- 
ness and a certain originality in the presentation of their ideas. 
We have been pleased to observe that these qualities are by no 
means overlooked in some of the more recent writings of Catholic 
philosophy. Our sympathies therefore are all with a writer like 
Pére J. de Tonquédec, S.J., who, in the present work, has 
attempted such a re-arrangement of the thought of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the fundamental problem of the nature and validity 


* La Critique dela Connaissance. By Pére J. de Tonquédee. Paris; Beauchesne. 
Pp. 592. Price, 44.00 fr. 
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of knowledge. As he points out in the Preface, St. Thomas in his 
writings does not isolate this problem in the way that a modern 
writer feels compelled to do. The materials of a solution are in 
the Thomistic philosophy, but they have to be extracted thence 
and put together for a purpose never (perhaps) distinctly contem- 
plated by their author. It is a delicate process, a case of what 
is called ‘‘extensive’’ interpretation. There is great risk that not 
only a new, but an alien sense may be put upon the materials 
thus assembled. To this danger our author is fully awake, but 
he contends that it is only by accepting such a danger that the 
real spirit of Thomistic philosophy can be brought out in relation 
to the living thought of the present day. 

We are pleased to see that he insists on the strictly philosophical 
nature of much of St. Thomas’s thought. True, in the Summa 
Theologica we are reading what is primarily a dogmatic treatise, 
and in the Contra Gentes an apologetic work. In both, the philo- 
sophy is, to a large extent presupposed rather than elaborated. 
Nevertheless, there is, in both works, and especially in the Contra 
Gentes, a very large amount of purely philosophical treatment. 
And of course there are the Opuscula, the Quaestiones, and the 
philosophical Commentaries in which with still more fullness, 
the Aristotelian system is explained from many different aspects. 
Realizing all this, Pére Tonquédec emphatically repudiates the 
application of a merely historical method to the Angelic Doctor. 
Such an application would indeed spell death to much that is best 
and most vigorous in the modern Scholastic movement. There is, 
at the present day, a real interest in the Catholic philosophy of 
the past, and a fairly widespread presentiment that, after all, it 
may not be merely of the past. This is the state of mind of which 
the modern Thomist should be prepared to take legitimate and 
full advantage; and the volume before us is an example of how 
this may be done. The author was invited in 1920 by a body of 
University students at Paris to give a course of lectures on the 
fundamentals of Thomistic philosophy. The course was planned 
for two years, comprising forty lectures in all. At the request of 
his auditors, he has attempted in the present volume to develop 
the fundamental thesis of Thomistic epistemology, or, as it used 
to be called in Scholastic circles, the Major Logic. 

As regards the contents of the work, we find a full discussion 
of such questions as the nature of Truth, sensitive knowledge, 
induction, the syllogism and all the usual topics of Logic with 
very full documentation from St. Thomas and a constant reference 
to the views of present-day writers, also some important appen- 
dices on more advanced and controverted questions. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our hope that the author will 
find time to complete the study of Thomistic principles in other 
branches of philosophy. 
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4—PALEY UP TO DATE' 


ET one more refutation of materialism and the mechanistic 

philosophy has been given to the world in the volume men- 
tioned below. The author, who appears to possess a remarkable 
competence in nearly every branch of modern science, takes a 
survey of most of the main problems of biology, psychology, 
astronomy, etc., in their bearings on the ultimate questions of 
philosophy. There is much excellent description and exposition, 
elucidated by diagrams. As a conspectus of modern teaching on 
the subjects dealt with, the book has, indeed, a real, independent 
interest of its own, quite apart from its apologetic purpose. Mr. 
Best has great knowledge and a clear style, which enable him 
to do for the complicated and technical data of modern science, 
something of the work which Paley accomplished for the science 
of the eighteenth century. We may refer, for example, to the 
chapters on Weismannism and on Mendelianism, as illustrations 
of this power of orderly exposition. But equally admirable 
examples are the treatment of evolution in general and the des- 
cription of the astronomical universe as revealed and surmised by 
modern astronomy. 

From what has been said, it will be plain that we regard Mr. 
Best’s work as highly satisfactory and interesting on the scientific 
side. We add further that the main thesis of the book is demon- 
strated with overwhelming force. Our only criticism would be 
that perhaps the argument may be too overwhelming. Is there 
any large section of the public, sufficiently educated to follow the 
reasoning of this work, and actually standing in need of so 
elaborate a demonstration? The work would have been less com- 
plete, no doubt, but we are inclined to think it might have been 
more effective, if a smaller selection of subjects had been dealt 
with. After all, in a case like this, it is the conclusion that 
matters; from a rhetorical and dialectical point of view, it is 
most surely a mistake to draw away the reader’s attention to a 
great and multifarious variety of facts and hypotheses. Perhaps 
Mr. Best might think it worth while to ‘‘cut down’’ his argument 
somewhat and give the gist of it to the world at some future 
time in an abridged form. We feel sure that such an abridgment 
would make a useful addition to apologetic literature. In its 
present shape and dimensions, the book makes, perhaps, too great 
a demand on the resolution and perseverance of the average 


reader. 


t From the Seen to the Unseen. By the Rev. John H. Best, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
London: Longmans. Pp. 548. Price, 18s. net. 
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5—A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW ' 


ATHER JARRETT has called his volume of 560 pages, 

“A History of Europe ”; we venture to think he has called it 
this in despair of a better name. For a History of Europe, ,in 
any accepted sense, it is not; it is, as he almost confesses in 
his preface, “chiefly the notes of his undergraduate days, 
checked by more recent histories." The “ notes of his under- 
graduate days” have been barely linked together; the “ more 
recent histories ” have supplied him with the material with which 
he brings down his history from his undergraduate days till now. 
Even if he had not told us, anyone at all acquainted with the 
Oxford historical mentality and method would easily recognize 
the genesis of this volume; the delight in some subversive 
statement, uttered as if it were a mere commonplace with those 
who know, the finding of causes and effects, akin to the 
method of the ancient Rabbis, the use of little facts to evolve 
great conclusions [“ the English victory over the Armada was 
due . . . ii) to better tactics (four broadsides to one), iii) to 
better gunnery (nineteen hits to one)’’!], giving an impression 
of great vistas. 

He has written his book, he says, “ for students and not for 
teachers ”; but students, before they begin to use it, will need to 
be well equipped. They will need to have a fair previous know- 
ledge of the History of Europe, the sequence of actual events, 
for throughout this volume that is assumed. They will need, 
moreover, some counterbalancing volume when the author makes 
deep plunges of judgment. Some of these, at times, strike us as 
needing more justification than he has had time or space to give 
us; for instance, in his explanation of the origin of the Jesuits, 
in his account of the character and aims of Queen Elizabeth, 
in the somewhat complicated story of recent religious manceuvres 
in France. 

On the other hand, taken as a volume of notes for reference, 
students of European history should find Fr. Jarrett’s work in- 
valuable. It is stimulating; it suggests many explanations of 
events which ordinary histories must pass over; above all it 
provides a just sense of proportion between one event and another, 
and the forces which brought events about. Two points in par- 
ticular the author has emphasized ; first, the place of the Church 
in the making of Europe, and second, the important part that 
Ireland has played in history, down to the time of O’Connell. 
One cannot read this book without realizing the author’s great 
industry and breadth of vision; it is’the work of a hard-working 
man. 


1 A History of Europe. From the Earliest Times to the Present. By Bede 
Jarrett, O.P. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 560. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 
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There are many slips of the pen which the student will correct 
for himself. ~ Justinian did not reign from 485 to 565; he was 
born about 485, and began his reign in §27. The index is some- 
what misleading. Sometimes two men of the same name are 
put together as one, sometimes important references are omitted. 
There are many maps in the text which will be of great service 
to a student. 


6—THE SOLUTION OF THE ROMAN QUESTION! 


HE first named of these two additions to the growing litera- 

ture on the Lateran Treaty and Concordat is a somewhat 
indiscriminately enthusiastic compilation, which cannot rank as 
a scientific and exhaustive account of the history and final settle- 
ment of the troubled relations of the Holy See and Italy in the 
last hundred years. It is, nevertheless, a useful production, as it 
brings together a number of important documents connected with 
the Settlement and provides a fairly accurate translation of the 
Treaty, the Concordat, and the Financial Convention. How- 
ever, the historical student will need to refer to the original text, 
as Mr. Moore’s translation in parts is only fairly accurate. We 
may quote a couple of instances, which are nearly specimens of too 
frequent misunderstanding. In the preamble to the Treaty, when it 
is stated that in order to secure the absolute and visible inde- 
pendence of the Holy See it is necessary to guarantee its 
sovereignty in a manner which will put it beyond dispute in the 
field of international law, the translator reverses the ideas, and 
makes the independence of the Holy See the means to its 
sovereignty. Again, in Article 3 of the Concordat “‘priests with 
care of souls’’ is translated as ‘‘priests exercising full Divine 
rights,’’ and ‘‘religious who have taken vows’’ becomes ‘‘members 
of religious orders who take vows.’’ In his commentary on the 
great event, we note that the author’s attitude towards Fascism 
and its creator is one of uncritical admiration, unqualified by 
any real appreciation of the fundamental difficulties, hidden pe.- 
haps behind fine phrases, but inevitably implied in the theory of 
the Fascist State in relation to the Catholic Church. For many 
readers the most interesting item in the book will be the Fascist 
Catechism (pp. 130-140). It is, as Mr. Moore says, ‘‘a remarkable 
document”’: we should have been even more grateful for its pub- 
lication here if we had been given more precise information as 


* Peter's City, an account of the origin, development and settlement of the Roman 
Question. By Thomas Ewing Moore, formerly Secretary of the American Embassy, 
Rome. London: Harding and More. Pp. 284. Price, 12s. 6d. 

2 The Treaty of the Lateran. By Benedict Williamson. London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. Pp. 101, Price, 3s. 6d. 1929. 
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to its origin and its authority in Fascist circles. The book is well 
produced, and adorned with some twenty good illustrations. 


Fr. Benedict Williamson’s book is smaller and less pretentious, 
but perhaps more valuable for the historical student. In addition 
to the pertinent documents, he has printed, as authentic inter- 
pretations, several important allocutions of the Holy Father—to 
the Milan University, the Diplomatic Corps, etc.—{to be had, 
also, as C.T.S. pamphlets), as well as extracts from Signor 
Mussolini’s speeches. These commentaries are most valuable and 
they might be added to, for both the High Contracting Parties 
have made further comments: merely journalistic descriptions 
might have been omitted to make room. We are glad that Fr. 
Williamson has emphasized the clear distinction between the 
Treaty whereby the Pope as King deals with the Italian monarchy, 
and the Concordat which regulates the relations between the 
Church and State in Italy. 


7—THEOLOGY FOR PRIVATE STUDY' 


E have received the second volume of a treatise on Funda- 

mental Theology, published perhaps before the first, which 
at any rate we have not seen. This second volume is concerned 
with the question of Revealed Religion: Part I. deals with the 
Nature and Conditions of Supernatural Revelation, and Part II. 
with the Existence and Divine Origin of Revelation. Under the 
first heading, the author considers the notion and possibility, the 
necessity, the knowability of supernatural revelation. In the 
second part we have a treatment of the historical actuality of 
revelation, and its divine origin. At the end of each chapter 
a very useful list of Readings is appended. And throughout 
the volume the author sets down the dogmatic teaching of the 
Church on the various points as they arise. The book is 
admirably produced and is written in an easy and clear style. 
It is intended not as a text book, but for collateral reading, 
private study and reference. The concluding portion of the book 
dealing with Old and New Testament parallels from the History 
of Religions will be found particularly useful as it contains in- 
formation generally not given in such works, and not easily 
obtained without much searching in various sources. 

We have no doubt that this volume will be widely used; and 
we recommend it—with one word of caution. It would seem that 
the author has seriously misrepresented the theological notion 
of revelation. “To reveal means’ to make known something 
which was unknown before, to unveil to the intellect a truth or a 


* Fundamental Theology. Translated from the German of Dr. Brunsmann by 
Arthur Preuss, London: Herder. Pp, xii. 711. Price, 15s. n. 
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fact of which it had no previous knowledge” (p. 11). “ . . reve- 
lation is simply the communication of hitherto unknown truths ” 
(p. 18). “ As regards the nature of the truths to be communi- 
cated by revelation, al! that is required is that they shall not be 
known to the recipient before they are supernaturally revealed ” 
(p. 21). “...we have postulated that the truth which is to be 
revealed must be as yet unknown to the recipient” (p. 31). 
These excerpts place beyond doubt the meaning of the writer; 
revelation is the imparting of new truth. As the author is pro- 
fessedly writing from the standpoint of Catholic doctrine, saying, 
“ Since it is our task in this volume to set forth the foundations 
of Catholic belief and since, according to Catholic teaching, 
supernatural revelation constitutes a necessary condition of faith, 
we must first study the true concept of supernatural revelation 
in the light of dogma before endeavouring to justify it by the 
aid of reason,” (p. 5), he is not at liberty, we submit, to change 
the traditional meaning of the term. 

It is not Catholic doctrine that revelation is the imparting of 
knowledge which was unknown to the recipient of the revela- 
tion. The human mind can prove the existence of God from the 
visible world. Is God therefore precluded from revealing His 
existence to those who, by the light of human reason, already 
know it? Revelation is to be defined without reference to the 
nature of the truths revealed. It is simply the speaking of 
God to man—locutio Dei attestantis. 

Having uttered this caveat, let us repeat that the view 
criticized does not adversely affect the rest of the volume. 


8—EARLY JEWISH CIVILIZATION '! 


N spite of his name the learned author of this new critical 

study is a German professor. He was born in Switzerland, 
1868, and for some years he practised as a Lutheran minister. 
He is fortunate in his translator, who has, without detriment to 
the original, converted it into very readable French. The book 
is crammed with information, so that it reads almost like an 
encyclopedia with the articles skilfully woven together so that 
they may be followed continuously. His constant effort is to 
show the history of Israel as the resultant of various forces; 
moulded by Cananean, Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian in- 
fluences; but eventually, in the religious order, owing to 
psalmists and prophets, transcending them all. A keen student 
of comparative religions, he is too prone to account for re- 
ligious developments on purely rational lines discounting the 


* Histoire de la Civilisation d'Jsrael, By Alfred Berthelot. Translated by 
Jacques Marty. Paris: Payot. Pp. 422. Price, 40.00 fr. 
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supernatural, inferring from some crude expressions that the 
religion of the Israelites was less spiritual than it may very well 
have been. This is useful, however, to anyone who reads into the 
Old Testament too much of the later revelation, not attaching 
enough importance to words and phrases which, taken in the con- 
crete, are more definitely significant than he supposes. But the 
Professor errs on the side of being too literal-minded. We 
may take this example: on page 90, it is supposed that food and 
drink placed in tombs are intended for the consumption of the 
dead: a mere assumption, meriting the just retort of the China- 
man: “I suppose then at that rate you Europeans provide 
flowers for them to smell.” 

On page 156, it is stated that the reason why the first-born of 
the Egyptians were put to death was that they had prevented the 
Israelites from slaying their own eldest children. The reference 
is to Exodus xi., but that chapter may be searched in vain for any 
trace of such meaning. 

A most interesting collection of fragments of erudition might 
be culled from the pages of this book: space will only allow 
of a few taken at random. The “ honey ” with which Palestine 
flowed is not only bee-honey, but also syrups made from grapes 
and other fruits; the etymology which derives “ Dagon ” from 
“dag” (fish) is only popular; the alimentary laws were partly 
directed to preventing the eating of animals which were 
worshipped by the native races; our old friend, Beelzebub, refers 
to divination by means of flies; images can scarcely be in favour 
amongst nomads owing to the difficulty of transport; lions, 
mentioned one hundred and thirty times in the Old Testament, 
must once have been fairly common in Palestine. He holds that 
the “ Khabirou ” were certainly, at least some of them, ancestors 
and namesakes of the Hebrews. It isa book to study closely. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGY. 


NOTHER batch—Nos. I, 3, 20, 22, 27,°32—of the “ Treasury of the 

Faith” series calls for notice. Two-thirds of the 36 volumes have now 
appeared and their practical utility becomes more evident with each 
issue. For their various subjects have been carefully chosen and skil- 
fully co-ordinated so that, if only the Editor will add a volume on the 
Bible and its place in the Church, the reader will have, when the series 
is complete, the whole of Catholic theology made easily accessible. 

It is only now that Vol. I.—Faith and Revealed Truth (B.O. & W.: 2s.) 
—by the Editor, Dr. G. D. Smith, sees the light. It is a clear and 
balanced statement of the definite via media assumed by Christian 
teaching between systems which are wholly rationalist and those which 
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are wholly pragmatical. In a sense this little volume is the most 
important of all, for we cannot appreciate properly the contents of the 
“Treasury of the Faith” unless we know clearly what faith is. That 
knowledge is confined, practically, to the Catholic: the very highest 
Anglican lives in fear that his Church in which he thinks he believes 
will at some time play him false. Dr. Smith in developing the true 
doctrine shows how even in the Catholic fold errors on the subject 
were held, that the Church had to condemn. 

Some of the Saints have found in the Attributes of God abundant 
matter of ecstatic contemplation. That the study of them, as revealed 
both by reason and faith, can be also intensely interesting, is shown 
by the third treatise, God and His Attributes, by the Rev. A. L. Reys. 
The author is Professor of Philosophy at St. Edmund's, and he writes 
in strictly philosophical language which needs careful consideration, but 
those who have the patience to think will admire the magnificent in- 
tellectual structure built by the subtle but clear minds of the Scholastics. 
To compare this book with the muddy speculations about Deity pub- 
lished by Mr. H. G. Wells is to see what modern thought has lost by 
discarding St. Thomas. 

All his remarkable gifts of clear exposition are employed by Father 
Ronald Knox in the 2oth booklet The Church on Earth. He divides 
the matter into the Nature of the Church, the Authority of the Church, 
and the Seat of the Church's Authority. Nearly all the religious con- 
fusion and conflict amongst the various sects of non-Catholics arises 
from their wrong and contradictory notions of what sort of institution 
Christ meant to found upon earth. Here by examination of what He did 
found, so convincingly set forth by Father Knox, they might discover, in 
discovering the truth, a means of mutual reconciliation. 

In The Sacrament of Baptism (No. 22) the Rev. Dr. J. P. Murphy 
gives a lucid account of the Catholic doctrine about this essential 
Sacrament, which by Christ’s ordinance is so essential that, in the 
case of infants in danger, extraordinary means must be adopted to con- 
fer it. Alone of the seven sacramental rites, Baptism still holds a 
place, if a precarious one, as a grace-conferring ceremony amongst non- 
Catholics: alone amongst religious bodies the Church insists on the 
true nature, necessity and effects of this gateway into heaven. Dr. 
Murphy's treatise makes her teaching abundantly plain. 

The doctrine concerning the rite of reconciliation which the Rev. H. 
Harrington, M.A., expounds in The Sacrament of Penance (No. 27) is 
more difficult and complicated, for the practice of Penance was of 
gradual evolution in the Church and the subject of some controversy 
in early times. The author, however, first shows the antecedent pro- 
bability of some such rite in the Christian system, and then proves from 
the Scriptures and ecclesiastical history that Christ did institute it. 
There is no phase of the Church's practice which raises more curious 
and interesting questions than does the nature and working of this 
Sacrament. Father Harrington could not, of course, in his limits deal 
with them all, but he has left nothing of primary importance untouched. 

There is hardly any point of revelation of which the Church has told 
us less in detail than she has about the expiation of sins after death. 
Yet theologians have managed to evolve from the slender grounds in 
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Scripture and Tradition a fairly full body of doctrine which Father 
McLaughlin, O.S.B., describes in No. 32, in Purgatory or the Church 
Suffering. He writes very beautifully and clearly about what is matter 
of faith, as also in questions where there is room for surmise. Some- 
times perhaps he is at the mercy of metaphors, as of that describing 
the suffering souls as “stained.” It is more probable, we fancy, that 
any disability or imperfection still attaching to souls in that state is 
something extrinsic: there can be no longer the slightest adhesion of 
will to anything sinful in the disembodied and saved soul. 

In a series of some eighty sections, called A Primer of Catholic Dogma 
(B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.), Father Charles Blount, S.J., the veteran theolo- 
gical Professor, gives in popular form a clear synopsis of the chief 
truths of the unchanging Faith. With what humble satisfaction will 
Catholics peruse these definite logical statements, which are based on 
God's revelation through His infallible Church, and stand in such con- 
trast to the nebulous and contradictory theories and surmises that pass 
for “faith” elsewhere! 

The De Ecclesia of Father Gerardus M. Paris, O.P., S.Th.L. (Marietti: 
12.00 ].), is a compact, clearly written and useful book. It pre-supposes 
the divinity of Christ and His revelation, and is addressed to students of 
theology. It is indeed itself rather a theological, than an apologetic trea- 
tise. After discussing the constitution of the Church and its necessary 
properties, the author then proceeds to the proof that only the Catholic 
Church can substantiate its claim to be the Church of Christ. A separate 
treatise is devoted to the Roman Pontiff. We are glad to see that the 
author has the courage to treat the infallibility of the Pope under the 
section dealing with the Primacy. It is all to the good that the intimate 
connection between Primacy and infallibility should be thus emphasized. 
On the other hand the question of Tradition is dismissed in about five 
pages; we wish the writer had gone into the matter a little more fully. 
We are inclined to think that such a meagre treatment is worse than 
useless. It cannot do justice to a difficult topic. 


BIBLICAL. 

Father John-Mary Simon, O.S.M., has now brought out the second 
volume of his Scripture Manual (Wagner, New York, and B. Herder, 
London: 16s. n.), which deals with the New Testament. It covers the 
whole ground carefully, and contains the decrees of the Biblical Com- 
mission, with some important texts. It will probably be found a useful 
school book, though we could have wished for a rather more thorough 
treatment of the various questions involved; a good deal of space might 
have been saved for this if the author had treated obvious matters more 
briefly. The book is well brought out and well arranged. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 

The useful series of Opuscula et Textus, edited by M. Grabmann and 
Father Pelster, S.J., and published by Aschendorff of Miinster at low 
prices for the use of scholars, has lately been increased by the addition 
of Fasc. iv.—vii. No. iv., edited by Carl Feckes, is Quaestiones de 
Justificatione (1.20m.), by Gabriel Biel: No. v. contains Quaestiones de 
reali distinctione inter Essentiam et Esse (1.20 m.), by Thomas de 
Sutton, O.P., edited by Father Pelster, S.J., from the MS.: No vi., several 
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minor works of Durandus, O.P., edited from the MS. by Joseph Koch: 


or 

h and No. vii., the Liber de Sex Principiis, edited by Father A. Heysse, 
r O.F.M., from a MS. ascribed to Gilbert Porretanus. This series has 
e- enough critical apparatus to make texts clear, and is well printed: it 
ig should be of great assistance to those who wish to penetrate more 
at deeply into the Scholastic mind. 

is Students of modern Scholasticism owe a debt of gratitude to the 


of writers of that interesting series the Archives de Philosophie (Beau- 
' chesne), edited by a group of professors of philosophy of the Jesuit 
a scholasticate at Vals. Some of the most notable work—it is no exag- 
= geration to say—which has appeared in recent years, comes from this 
source. We may mention for example the “ Essai sur l'Hylémorphisme "’ 
by Pére Descogs, and the first volume of the same writer’s great 
) treatise on General Metaphysics. Some excellent studies in the history 
of philosophy also stand to the credit of this series. 
The latest volume which has come to our hands, La Notion de Sub- 
stance, by Regis Jolivet (50.00fr., pp. 338), maintains the high standard 
of its predecessors. Starting from Aristotle, the writer traces the for- 
tunes of the concept of substance through the age of the great Scholastics 
down to the modern period. About two-thirds of the book deals with the 
modern writers. Descaztes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Malebranche, 
Berkeley, Hume, Mill, Kant are among the principal authors examined. 
This part of the work seems to have been thoroughly well done, and 
the essentially nihilistic and solipsistic tendencies of all varieties of 
modern Idealism, which try to dispense with the notion of substance, 
are forcibly brought out. It is the first section of the work, however, 
that perhaps will appeal most to Scholastic readers. In these chapters 
the author traces the history of the idea of substance as found in 
Aquinas, Scotus, the Nominalists, and Suarez. Apart from the Nomin- 
alists there is of course a very large measure of agreement among 
these writers. But there are also differences which it would be idle to 
dismiss as unimportant. The problem turns mainly on the nature of 
j substantial unity in substances compounded of matter and form. A 
somewhat analogous problem is the nature of the unity of substance 
and accidents. There is always, as the author points out, a danger of 
excessive and unnatural dualism, and the idle multiplication of entities, 
in the Scholastic treatment of such questions. St. Thomas, better than 
anyone else, seems to have avoided these dangers, but the Thomist 
solution has difficulties of its own, which we think M. Jolivet somewhat 
overlooks. Needless to say, we find the shadow of the essence and 
existence controversy hovering over many of these pages. This would 
hardly be the place for a discussion of such a question, which neverthe- 
less is fundamental as regards the more “domestic” controversies dealt 
with in this work. 

The useful series of monographs, “Handbuchs de Philosophie,” 
published by Oldenburg (Munich and Berlin) recently, includes the 
following fascicules: Sociology, by Professor O. Spann of Vienna; Modern 
Metaphysics, i.c., the great period of German Idealism, by Professor 
H. Heimsoeth; the Psychology of Character, by Professor F. Seifert; 
Philosophical Anthropology, by Dr. B. Groethuysen; and Ethics, by 

Professor A. Baumgarten. The series throughout is marked by careful 
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documentation and thoroughness in the employment of the historical 
method. 

We welcome the appearance of a sixth edition “ aucta et emendata ” 
of the well-known text-book, Ontologia, by Fr. C. Frick, S.J. (Herder: 
6s. 6d.). The additions do not greatly increase the size of the volume, 
which is still within the reasonable dimensions suitable for such a work. 

Dr. Glenn, who is Professor of Philosophy at the College of St. Charles 
Borromeo, Columbus, Ohio, has written The History of Philosophy: A 
Text-book for Undergraduates (Herder: tos. 6d.n., pp. 383). The 
author’s aim is to present in the briefest compass a view of the various 
great movements in philosophy with a criticism from the Scholastic 
standpoint. There are very few references and no bibliographies except 
a couple of pages at the end. These omissions are deliberate, but, in 
spite of the author’s explanation, we cannot see that they enhance the 
utility of the book for any purpose whatever. The whole treatment is 
much more elementary than would be considered suitable for under- 
graduates at an English University. Occasionally we come across a word 
which is not English—“anorganic,” for example, and ‘‘adequated,""—and 
we are told that Kant “denies the valor of reason.” The book is not 
what at Oxford would be called stimulating. Dr. Glenn has been content 
to efface himself; perhaps he has effaced himself too much. His theory 
seems to be that it is for the professor to put life into his subject; the 
humble text-book maker can afford, like the Mikado’s pedagogue, to be 
“entirely cut and dried.” It is a theory which will not, we are afraid, 
recommend itself universally either to undergraduates or their professors. 


APOLOGETIC, 


It may be that Goffine’s Instructions are known to many of the older 
generation of our clergy. The book first appeared in German in 1690, 
was rapidly translated into most of the languages of Europe, and has 
since been re-edited and adapted many times to suit changed conditions. 
A new edition, amplified from the first original, has been produced by the 
Rev. G. H. Huntman and the Rev. Bonaventure Hammer, O.F.M., of New 
York (C. Bull, Dublin). The Instructions are described as “ dogmatical 
and moral, on the Epistles and Gospels of the Sundays, Holy Days, and 
Saints’ Feasts throughout the Year.” To these the new editors have 
added, “ Lives of many Saints, a complete Prayer Book, and a description 
of the Holy Land.” There are many illustrations. It is a very mine of 
instruction; an excellent Table of Contents and Index saves the reader 
from being lost in its abundance. The work is especially intended for 
use in private families, and for that purpose, but not for that only, we 
would heartily recommend it. 

A really novel way of instructing converts is furnished by Father L. 
Rumble, M.S.C., in his Correspondence Course in Catholic Doctrine 
(Sheed and Ward: Is. 6d.n.)—a year’s letters covering all that a cate- 
chumen need know, conveyed in what seems to be a topsy-turvy order, 
yet one which works out quite satisfactorily in practice. We can 
conceive of its being very useful to all who have to “teach the Faith.” 

One of the deepest impressions that a “cradle” Catholic derives from 
the perusal of a book like Mr. Vcrnon Johnson's “explanation” of his 
conversion—One Lord: One Faith (Sheed and Ward: 2s. 6d.n. and 
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3s. 6d. n.)—is the possibility of a sincere belief in that jumble of half- 

truths and manifest errors—‘‘Anglo-Catholicism.” Here we have evi- 

dence that the “ Anglo-Catholic” tradition, which is not yet a century 
old, is accepted by many with as much certainty as Catholics accept 
the age-long tradition of Catholicism. That man-made tradition is not 
questioned, the logical consequences of its acceptance are quietly ignored, 
its glaring inconsistencies are either not seen or are explained away 
as temporary defects, and the experience, in the case of the clergy, of the 
workings of God’s grace through their ministrations serves to keep them 
insensible to the untenableness, both in history and logic, of their posi- 
tion. It needs some outside incident or accident, together with the direct 
intervention of God’s grace unconsciously working, to open those closed 
minds: a visit to Lisieux four years ago and the realization of Catholic 
devotion, both in Saint Teresa’s wonderful life and in the cultus paid 
to her, were made by Providence in Mr. Johnson’s case the means of 
causing him to suspect that the system which produced these results 
might possibly be right. Followed an examination of that system, and 
the discovery that Catholic piety was founded on absolute religious 
certainty, a certainty based on the teaching of a living Authority, an 
Authority which found its guaranteed medium of expression in the See 
of Peter. The process of enlightenment is familiar from the records of 
many similar conversions. What makes Mr. Johnson’s experience so 
well worth recounting is the revelation of the mountain of prejudice, 
religious and national, which had to be scaled before he came within 
sight of the City on the Hill. Only a burning zeal for the truth could 
have nerved that pilgrim for that lonely and agonizing journey. His 
placid, lucid, and persuasive narrative touches only lightly upon the 
painful soul-searchings and brave decisions which preceded his reaching 
the goal; still it cannot but be an inspiration and an encouragement 
to many souls seeking, as he did, the truth and as yet in the grasp of 
prejudice and error. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

Another volume (Vol. III., Part I1.) of Meditations and Readings for 
every Day in the Year, selected from the spiritual writings of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori, by the Rev. John Baptist Coyle, C.SS.R., continues 
an admirable series (Talbot Press, Dublin: 5s.). The present volume 
covers the time from the 5th to the 11th Sunday after Pentecost. Its 
matter has been specially selected that it may also serve for reading 
and meditation in time of Retreat, treating particularly of Prayer, of 
the Four Last Things, and of Jesus and Mary as the sinner's great hope, 
and of the perfect work of Patience. The book is full of many of the 
best things from St. Alphonsus, and is very cheap, considering both its 
size and the excellent way it has been produced. 

A happy and successful combination of the life of Our Lord with 
modern life is found in Quand la Nuit tombe sur l’Ame (Desclée, Paris: 
5 fr.), a brochure translated from the German by the Countess Elsa 
Hastig. The method of the author is simple and consistent. A scene, or 
a collection of scenes, is taken to bring out the sympathy of Christ Our 
Lord for some special form of suffering, soul-weariness, contempt, doubt, 
sense of failure, worldly trouble, death, isolation and loneliness, etc., 
and at once the whole force of that sympathy is transferred to the actual 
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sufferer here and now. We do not know which to admire most in this 
book, the vivid portrayal of Our Lord or the aptness of the application. 

The recent beatification of the confessor and friend of St. Margaret 
Mary has, no doubt, occasioned the publication of Le Bienheureux 
Claude de La Colombiére; Notes Spirituelles, by PP. Monier-Vinard and 
Condamin (Editions Spes, Paris: 15 fr.). The life of Colombiére is passed 
over very lightly; something is said of former editions of his works and 
their respective value; the rest of the volume contains an accurate text 
of his two famous “retreats,” to which are added selections from his 
letters and sermons, chosen with the object of showing his mind in 
regard to God and his neighbour, as well as his method as a writer and 
preacher. The work has aimed at combining scholarship with spiritu- 
ality; it contains the essence of Colombiére’s teaching. 

Though not everyone may be a mystic in the technical sense, yet there 
are few to whom mysticism does not appeal. For mysticism may be 
almost defined as the science that seeks for truth independent of its 
material surroundings, almost independent of the words in which, of 
necessity, it must be expressed. This is the difficulty of the mystical 
writer. To say what he wishes to say he must use material images, and 
yet deny that they express all that is in his mind; he must use 
human words, and yet must warn us that the truth he teaches cannot 
be taught in human language. His reader is not misled; he understands 
so far, he is led to the borders of a new world, he learns to readjust his 
perspective to the fresh horizon opened out to him, and with this new 
vision of truth his soul is satisfied as it has never been before. “ Invisi- 
bilia Dei, per ea quae visibilia sunt, intellecta conspiciuntur.” This 
is the aim of Father R. H. J. Steuart, S.J., in his admirable book The 
Inward Vision (Longmans: §s.). It may be called an introduction to 
mysticism, not along the lines of text books which are now becoming 
dangerously common, but as a guide to those who would do more than 
theorize, or would merely learn about mystic science, but would honestly 
themselves experience what mysticism stands for. Father Steuart shows 
us God, and Love, and Christ Our Lord, and Sanctity, not in the confines 
of time and space, but in the boundless realm of eternity, which is the 
ever-living present. 

The eighth impression, the second this year, of A Year’s Thoughts, 
Collected from the Writings of Father William Doyle (Longmans: 
2s. 6d.n.), which, compiled by his biographer, Professor A. O’Rahilly, 
was first issued in 1922, shows that the young Jesuit still continues his 
active apostolate. His providential function, as readers of the famous 
Life will recall, was to reassert, against the softer tendencies of the age, 
the true spirit of Christian asceticism,—self-immolation on the altar of 
love. In this little book may be found the quintessence of his teaching. 
the faithful reflection of his practice, the zeal for God's glory that 
devoured him, expressed with an ardour that never becomes sentimental 
or unreal. We hope that it may send an ever fresh body of readers to 
study that spiritual classic, his biography. 

¢ 


HISTORICAL, 


The eighteenth volume (March, 1928) of Historical Records and Studies 
of the United States Catholic Historical Society (346, Convent Avenue, 
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New York) contains articles on subjects of interest to the American his- 
torian: Trusteeism in Philadelphia (1814—1821), and in New York (1815— 
1821), with its evils for the Church; two essays on the La Farge Family 
which give a pleasing picture of Catholic life in New York seventy or 
eighty years ago; Tales of Old New York in the earlier decades of last 
century. The account of the General Meeting, and the List of Members, 
given at the end, are proof that the Society is a flourishing thing; the 
essays show careful analysis and editing of original material. 

We are again impressed by the work of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference. The Report of the Tenth Annual Meeting (June 29—July |, 
1928), (Capuchin College, Brookland, Washington, D.C.), besides accounts 
of the various sessions, gives at length the Papers and Discussions on 
the subject of the year, the place of the Classics in Education. There 
are eight papers in all, dealing with classical education from the points 
of view of history, intrinsic value, method, training, tradition; there is 
a special paper on the problem of Greek. A bibliography covers thirteen 
large pages. We have never seen a work in which the subject is more 
exhaustively discussed from many angles. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


A good example of the way in which certain foreign Catholics are 
endeavouring to reconstruct Christianity is provided by Le Probléme 
Internationale (De Gigord: Paris), a collection of essays by Catholic 
editors and university men on the possibility of International Catholic 
solidarity. Such subjects as the extension of the law of charity to inter- 
national relations, the issues between patriotism and membership of the 
Body of Christ, the difference between Catholicism and other cosmo- 
politan movements like Bolshevism and Fascism, Imperialism as exem- 
plified in Great Britain, the United States, and Germany, the treatment 
of backward races, French Catholicism as criticized from abroad, and, 
finally, the practical basis of international Catholic co-operation,—sub- 
jects like these show the depth and extent of these discussions. English 
readers will be especially interested in the calm outside view of their 
“Empire” taken by M. Georges Bridault, who is not in any sense an 
Anglophobe yet who says enough to show the danger of advocating, as 
some of us are so keen to do, even a commercial imperialism. A 
Belgian, M. l’Abbé Leclercq, is equally frank in his estimate of French 
faults and virtues, not sparing his own country, which is apt to reflect 
the former rather than the latter. We wish the volume a wide circulation 
amongst us. 

The problem of industrial collaboration which is being explored with 
such earnestness in England at the moment has long ago been solved 
in France. Pére Guitton, who has already described at greater length 
the life and work of Léon Harmel, the pioneer in this all-important 
identification of interest between Capital and Labour, draws out in a 
smaller book, Léon Harmel et Il’Initiative Ouvriére (Editions Spes: 
4.00 fr.), the main points of the Harmel system for the instruction and 
encouragement of others. Let our British enthusiasts take heed of it. 

The Catholic University of Milan has produced a volume of essays on 
social and economic subjects in memory of the tenth anniversary of 
the death of the distinguished publicist, Guiseppe Toniolo—Raccolta di 
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Seritti in Memoria di G. Toniolo (Milan Univ. Cattolica). The active career 
of this zealous student and writer covered a period of about fifty years, 
and constitutes what Signor Meda, in the volume before us, happily 
styles an “ apostolato combattivo.” The fact that it was a lonely aposto- 
late in the Italy of his day increases our admiration for the energy and 
perseverance with which it was carried on. This volume is a proof that 
in the new Catholic Italy the work of Toniolo is bearing fruit. All the 
papers are in Italian, but the contributors represent Catholic America, 
France, and Austria, as well as Italy. Full information concerning the 
work of this young but flourishing University will be found in the 
Annuario della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore (Milan: pp. 298). 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


There is much learning compressed into small space in Saint Basile, 
by R. P. Raymond Janin, A.A. (Bonne Presse: 1.50fr). The author is 
well known for his work, ‘“‘ The Oriental Churches and Oriental Rites”; 
he comes therefore to this life of St. Basil with all the equipment of a 
scholar. The circumstances in which the saint grew are vividly elabor- 
ated; the different affairs in the Church which have caused St. Basil to 
be called “ The Great” are taken chapter by chapter; in the latter part 
of the little book we are shown the saint among his friends. The 
ordinary reader of St. Basil’s writings will be, perhaps, surprised to find 
how modern, after all, is this Asiatic saint of fifteen centuries ago. 

We are glad that Mgr. P. Batiffol’s masterly monograph on St. Gregory 
should be added to the English version of “ The Saints” series—St. 
Gregory the Great, translated by J. L. Stoddard (£.0. & W.: 3s. 6d.). 
One’s only criticism is that the author’s profound knowledge of sixth 
century ecclesiastical history sometimes does not take account of the 
ordinary reader’s ignorance, who consequently cannot always follow 
mere allusions. However, the figure of Gregory stands out vividly from 
these pages, and we can appreciate the services he rendered both to 
Church and State in Italy when only the name of the Western Empire 
survived and the ferocious Lombards were threatening from the north. 

The story of Sister Emilie Schneider, a saintly member of the Con- 
gregation of the Daughters of the Cross, is narrated by Father Karl 
Reichstatter, S.J. The work, Eine Moderne Deutsche Mystikiren (Herder: 
5.20m.), is a study of a spiritual character in which interior piety and 
apostolic zeal went hand in hand, as so often they do in the lives of 
Catholic saints. It is especially encouraging in these days, when the 
lives of such devoted Religious have to be spent so often in very dis- 
tressing conditions of overwork, to be reminded, as this biography re- 
minds us, that labour undertaken for God in an apostolic spirit, need be 
no hindrance to those habits of interior recollection and constant prayer 
which the mystical life requires. In her short life of thirty-nine years— 
she died in 1859—Sister Emilie did a remarkable work in her Order as 
Superior and Novice Mistress. There was much external activity, and 
many crosses. The type of interior charagter which was thus developed, 
is shown in the many letters on spiritual and mystical life which occupy 
about seventy pages of the present volume, a quarter of the whole. 
Father Reichstatter has done his work well, and we hope that the Life 
of this servant of God will become widely known to the edification of 
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many souls whose perfection and sanctification are to be wrought out 
amid the distractions of external activity in the cloister or in the world. 


FICTION. 

The theme of Father Owen Dudley's thrilling romance, The Masterful 
Monk (Longmans: §s.), might well have been suggested by the recent 
annual meeting of the preposterous World-League for Sexual Reform— 
a small group of free-thinkers which gathers periodically to devise vain 
things against the Lord and His Christ. The campaign against Christian 
morality described in the book is a very real thing. The arguments by 
which it is supported form the ordinary contents of publications like 
the Literary Guide. And the desire to shake off the guidance of the 
moral law finds constant utterance even in the more reputable press. 
In a vigorously dramatic form Father Dudley stages the conflict, and 
the Christian reader will delight in the thorough way in which the forces 
of evil are exposed and defeated. The book is a more sustained and suc- 
cessful effort than the author's previous “apologetic” novels, to which it 
provides a very welcome supplement. There is vivid characterization 
and skilful construction, so that the interest is sustained to the very end. 
We might perhaps, for the sake of its diffusion, have desired a better 
title for the novel: there are many who dislike the name of “monk,” and 
“masterfulness” is not always an engaging quality. 

Many readers who felt the fascination of Beardless Counsellors will 
rejoice that Miss Cecily Hallack has written a sort of sequel to that 
delightful chronicle of the dreams and doings of the boy-soul, called The 
Sword Blade of Michael (Sands: 6s. n.). Her scouts are now more mature, 
married or marriageable, and one, Michael alias ““Wops,” the central 
figure of the story, a Benedictine. As is her wont the author, for all 
her humour and descriptive power, fills her tale with the spirit of St. 
Francis; one is never far from the Immanent Deity in her pages—ser- 
mons in stones and good in everything. God is love, and love should 
characterize His children: the moral is vigorously stressed through all 
the episodes of an entertaining romance. 

With unabated success Miss Enid Dinnis continues to exploit the 
vein of old English Church life which she has made her peculiar pos- 
session. The Shepherd of Weepingwold (Sands: 6s.n.) combines the 
fortunes of a parson ordained to re-establish Catholic worship in a 
village left destitute by the Black Death with those of a new Lord of 
the Manor who wished to bestow industrial prosperity upon the same 
community. The parson had been a young Benedictine Brother, but was 
hastily ordained as none other was available, and his zeal and saintli- 
ness more than atoned for his lack of learning. Miss Dinnis is gifted 
with a Barrie-like turn of humour, and her pages sparkle with fun and 
fancy, bright bubbles on the current of piety and wisdom which run 
through her voiume. A slip (p. 65), strange in one so well-versed, makes 
the priest kneel when saying the “ Confiteor” at Mass. 

But for the strange expedient of personifying the influences for good 
and for evil which surround us, and thus outraging our sense of reality, 
Father Thomas Chetwood, S.J., would have written a powerful novel in 
his Black and White (Herder: $2.00), for his characterization is vivid, 
his construction good, his dialogues natural, his episodes exciting, and 
his moral clear and consistent. But the occasional appearance of the 
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good spirit as a barefooted boy, and of the evil spirit as a dashing 
young man, or, later (and more appropriately), as a successful financier, 
—both affecting substantially the course of the story—is not an ex- 
pedient to be recommended if one wants to convince. 

The brief but crowded history of a diligence full of pilgrims to Ars, in 
the days of its holy curé, is the subject of M. Henri Ghéon's Les jeux 
de Venfer et du ciel: a romance in 3 volumes (Flammarion: 12.00 fr. 
each). Few among them go thither with any worthy sentiments. What 
happens to them we leave readers to discover. The episodes wherein 
M. Vianney appears adhere to historical evidence. The rest is fancy, 
almost at times fantastic, terrible, amusing, delicate, sublime, caustic, 
tender. A. A. Milne at his most impish; Arnold Bennett at his kindliest 
—critical; and above all, M. Ghéon's own best gifts are mingled here— 
the bewildering flicker of the supernatural across the natural, as in 
“St. Bernard”; the intense blaze of heaven across earth, as in “ The 
Marriage of St. Francis”; the appalling struggles of Grace with all of 
nature, as in the “Comedian.” Since the author is determined to flinch 
from no part of what the Saint had to encounter—devil, world, or flesh— 
the book should not be given just to anyone, as he himself recognizes. 
All the same, it is as good as a retreat, and worth more than many a 
long treatise upon psychology. : 


Non-CATHOLIC. 


Bishop Arthur Chandler, in Christian Religious Experience (Long- 
mans: 4s.), deals with a topic at once obscure and much discussed. In 
Part I. he establishes the “ validity or objective truth" (p. vii.) of reli- 
gious experience; in Part II. he is occupied with the different forms 
which it takes in Christian life. This latter question is considered 
(pp. 43—-110) under three main headings—Aspiration, Discipline, Fellow- 
ship. It is, however, in Part I., the author’s contribution to the philo- 
sophy of religious experience, that the chief interest and value of the 
book is to be found. A clear case is stated against the prevalent 
tendency, both in the “ New Psychology’ and in Modernism, to under- 
estimate the rational aspect of religion. His own conclusion is that 
“belief prompts and objectifies experience, and that experience vitalizes 
belief" (p. 33). In the main he is on the side of the Angels: but it is 
not clear that he has faced the implications of his antithesis between 
experience and belief. Is not belief itself experience? We would suggest 
that a good piece of work would have been better had the reverend 
author devoted more attention to this point. 

The Rev. Charles J. Shebbeare, in Problems of Providence (Longmans: 
4s.), has struggled valiantly with questions of the deepest interest and 
of the most perplexing nature. The book is really an attempt to defend 
“Natural Theology” and, more specifically, to reconcile Religion and 
Natural Science. The author presents us with a somewhat drastic re- 
vision of the Argument from Design (c. iii.), which, we feel, indicates 
a want of firmness in his convictions—a quality he himself suggests 
by distinguishing between a theology wh which he must perforce be 
content and one with which he could be satisfied (p. 78). At the same 
time he, like the Bishop, makes a stand against the anti-intellectualist 
conception of religious faith. By way of the teleology evident in the 
realization of good in the world, in the faith of mankind in an “ order 
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of nature,” and in the facts of moral consciousness, he arrives at an 
optimistic philosophy of the universe, and proceeds to discuss the prob- 
lems which such an optimist must face—problems arising from the 
reign of physical law, modern sentiment, human freedom. He concludes 
with a call for a wide outlook in an attempt to build up a philosophy 
which will embrace the results of the New Physics as well as the acqui- 
sitions of the great speculative thinkers of the past. Philosophy cannot 
be ignored by Science. “It is indeed well worth while to point out that 
quite eminent writers fail to see the nature of the philosopher's objec- 
tions ” (p. 102)—and he therefore turns his guns upon Professors Einstein 
and Eddington. A final chapter deals with the effect of the view of 
Providence developed by the author on the theory and practice of 
prayer. 
c MISCELLANEOUS. 

One has to work through a Foreword to a Preface, through a Preface 
to a Prologue, through a Prologue to an Introduction, and then through 
that, before you arrive with Father C. C. Martindale at Sydney, and 
begin the recital of his antipodean experiences—The Risen Sun (Sheed 
ang Ward: 7s. 6d. n.)—on the occasion of the last Eucharistic Congress. 
A delicate man to start with, he must needs have a severe motor accident 
on the way in New Zealand, and several bouts of influenza in Australia, 
to handicap his activities: otherwise, perhaps, it would not be one 
volume, but several, that we had to review. His impressions are en- 
grossing: his standards those of Catholic Christianity: his reactions 
those of a highly-cultivated European mind: his main interests those 
of God’s Kingdom on earth—how does the Incarnation affect these far- 
off late-founded nations. A vivid, rather elliptic style, salted with 
humour, paints an unforgettable picture of the Australian scene—Sydney, 
Brisbane, Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth—with visions of the “ back-blocks.” 
The Congress proper, albeit mainly from a spectator’s view-point, is 
admirably described. The preliminary essays describe the voyage out 
and its incidents: also episodes in New Zealand: the Epilogue is devoted 
to reflections, and details of the way back. A book not easily laid 
down and, therefore, with difficulty reviewed. 

A bulky book in two large volumes—Ceylon zur Zeit des Kénigs 
Bhuwaneka Bahu und Franz Xavers, 1539—1552,—which has been edited 
from original documents concerning Portuguese rule and Franciscan 
mission work in the country by MM. G. Schurhammer and E. A. 
Voretzsche (Verlag der Asia Major, Leipzic: Pp. xxviii. 727: Price, 
50.00 m.), has regrettably escaped due notice in these pages although 
it appeared last year. In the second volume are printed all the relative 
Portuguese originals, 139 in number, whereas the first contains a very 
good précis of them in German with a running commentary. The king 
referred to was the seventh of his dynasty, and from 1521—1550 ruled 
over that portion of Ceylon which fell to him in the division between 
himself and his two brothers. In the latter year he was assassinated, at 
the instigation, it is credibly held, of the local Portuguese Viceroy. (See 
“A Short History of Ceylon,” by H. W. Codrington, C.C.S., 1926.) The 
compilers display characteristic thoroughness, and for the student the 
originals are necessary, but the general reader would perhaps have been 
as content with an annotated translation. However, no good geographical 
reference-library can afford to be without it. 
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MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Those who were not privileged to be present at the Dublin Emancipa- 
tion Centenary celebrations last June may get a very fair idea of their 
extent and magnificence from the Pictorial Record of the event issued, 
at 1s. 6d., from the C.T.S. of Ireland Offices, Lower Abbey Street, Dublin. 
The pictures are accompanied by a full account of the proceedings, and 
themselves aptly suggest the wonderful order and devotion that char- 
acterized that memorable day. 

Two stories, belonging to a series called “Romans Cinématiques 
Illustrés,” viz., Une Téte Blonde and Aprés L’Epouvante, both by 
Myriam Catalany, should be useful in French classes, for the exciting 
pictures almost compel the reader to peruse the letter-press in order 
fully to understand them. 

The four pamphlets, called My Home-coming via the West and the 
East (I.C.T. Society, Trichinopoly: 3 annas each), in which Mr. J. B. 
Ghosal describes the process of his conversion from Hinduism through 
various Protestant sects to Catholicity, are well worth perusal. A sincere 
love of truth led this cultured and well-informed mind from one shifting 
and unstable position to another, until at last he got footing on the 
Rock, and the interest of his record lies largely in the acute analysis, 
therein contained, of the varying stages of his changing belief and of 
the persons and books which for a time sustained it. The mere collec- 
tion of quotations and references, thus provided, makes the account a 
valuable piece of apologetic. 

Since his conversion Mr. Ghosal’s learned pen has been active in 
showing the true way to others. His extensive reading has enabled him 
to accumulate testimonies in favour of Catholicity from a vast variety 
of sources, which are embodied in The Church through the Ages 
(I1.C.T.S.: 4 annas), and to the exposure of Protestantism, so to speak 
“out of its own mouth,” in The Great Illusion (I.C.T.S.: 2 annas). All 
these pamphlets might well be reproduced here. 

The firm of Marii e Marietti of Turin have published with their usual 
promptitude the Ordo Divini Officii Recitandi Sacrique Peragendi accord- 
ing to the Universal Calendar for 1930; price, 3.00 1. 

Two useful pamphlets from La Bonne Presse are Sommes-Nous les 
Fils de la Sainte Eglise (2.00 fr.), by Mgr. Grente of Mans, which shows 
that, if we are, we should prove it by our conduct and attitude, and makes 
clear in what that consists; and Les Conséquences de |’Obligation Morale 
(1.00 fr.), by Canon E. Duplessy, part of his higher course of religious 
doctrine. 

The chief new publication of the C.T.S, is the devotional paper by 
““Spretus " called My Master and My Friend (2d.), indicating some prac- 
tical effects of a genuine love of Our Lord. New stories are: Left in 
Charge, by M. E. Francis, and When the Light Came, by T. W. C. Curd 
(2d. each). 

Margaret Sinclair, by Rev. John McQuillan, is a leaflet intended to 
foster devotion to this saintly little Poor Clare. 

The editors of Advice on Prayer (B.O. %& W.: 6d.), from Fra Thomas 
of Jesus, do not tell us who Fra Thomas was or when he lived, but his 
spiritual counsels are thoroughly wholesome and likely to be profitable. 
Issued in Erse and English the Schema and Questionnaire for Parish 
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Histories (8s. Erse, 2s. English; publisher's name not translated) aims at 
collecting and registering the social history of Ireland, in considerable 
detail, before the records of the past are further decayed—an admirable 
enterprise which has already been started spasmodically over here. 

Into Thy Hands (Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.: 15c.) is the 
Office of Compline, edited, with an introduction and the Gregorian music 
for Saturdays and Sundays, by Mr. Donald Attwater. Both Latin and 
English texts are given: an admirable addition to the “ Popular Litur- 
gical Library,” issued from the Benedictine Press. 

A reprint from the papers of the Contemporary Club, entitled Human 
Heredity, by U. A. Hauber, is a lucid description of the nature and 
effects of Mendelism as applied to the human race: and a discussion on 
Christian principles of the facts and theories concerning the trans- 
mission of physical and moral qualities. The Club flourishes in Daven- 


port, Iowa. 
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